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The Outlook. 


President White's ‘advocacy of the plan of a 
National University is meeting with almost univer- 
sal denunciation in the newspapers, whose editors, 
especially if they belong to religious journals, amuse 
themselves by sticking their pens alternately into the 
plan and into its advocate. 

——- ope 

Dr. M. L. Holbrook, of the Herald of Heatth, is 
the persuasive apostle of tent-life on the ocean-beach 
during the summer months. He has just published a 
tharming account of his latest experiences, and he de- 
lights in telling us how much richer, sweeter, brighter 
and wholesomer life is for being passed in a tent near 
the sea. You cannot keep the fresh airout. You can- 
not darken your abode. And how the worn nerves 
and wearied brains must feed on the sleep which such 
a life generates, while the ceaseless music of the ocean 
soothes the very soul to delicious rest. 

-— - eo@e- -—- 

Professor Orton of Vassar College seems to have 
made uncommonly good use of his professional oppor- 
tunities of prosecuting an analytic study of the mental 
traits of woman; and here isa’a part of his verdict. 
“Woman is more observing than man, but less reflect- 
ive. Facts take a quicker hold of her and a deeper 
hold of him. She sees by intuition what he proves by 
argument or establishes by demonstration. She has 
more taste, more feeling, more fancy, perhaps more 
imagination, but less reason and judgment. Her rea- 
sons are not so strong as her likes and dislikes. It is 
difficult to persuade her to suspend judgment on sub- 
jects which she has neither gone through nor around.” 

—_ +e —_—_ 


It seems evident that the poet Swinburne, by 
his new drama of Bothwell, has conciliated for him- 
self something of the respect which his later writings 
and his later conduct had forfeited. A high authority 
in English letters is Lord Houghton, and he has lately 
written an elaborate and highly appreciative critique 
of the new poem. Here is his concluding opinion. 
“Tt will be an advantage to our critical literature if 
this conscientious work puts a stop to the small cavils 
against Mr. Swinburne’s defects of style and occa- 
sional mannerisms. Even where they are evident, 
they have never implied anything more than an excess 
of metrical force and ingenuity of expression. In the 
varied and affluent diction of this poem they are alto- 
gether lost, and the simplicity of the narrative portion 
is as great a success as its melodious imagery and dra- 
matic passion.” 














—_-@>o-—_— 


The lovers of thoughtful literature have a pleas- 
ant promise made to them in the announcement of 
Henry Holt & Co., that they will publish soon Prof. 
Charles Kendall Adams’s new book on Democracy and 
Monarchy in France since the Revolution. The sub- 
ject of the book is in itself one of profound interest, 


since the political future of France can in no way be 


conjectured without studying the course of political 
life in France during the past ninety years; and events 
now occurring in that eruptive and revolutionary na- 
tion add a special zest to the permanebt concern of 
mankind over its condition. The ability of Professor 
eAdams to discuss the complex topics inyolved in his 
subject may be partly judged from two or three arti- 


cles from his pen within a year or two in the North 
American Review. Those articles, revised and ampli- 
fied, together with about a dozen more that have never 
yet seen the light, will make up the book, and will 
cover the whole period of French political life from 
the outbreak of the first Revolution down to what we 
may also call the outbreak of Marshal Bazaine. Prof. 
Adams, who holds the chair of History in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has given very thorough study to 
the history of Europe during the present century, and 
has now interpreted that history in a way that will be 
deeply instructive not only to general readers, but to 
publicists, politicians, and journalists. His book is to 
be a large and beautiful volume, the type and page 
being a precise reproduction of Mill’s Autobiography, 
and the number of pages amounting to about six hun- 
dred. It is to be published, we believe, simultaneously 
in this country and in England, and will undoubtedly 
command very general attention among enlightened 
readers. 





+ 


In view of the latest political symptoms in 
France there is uncommon aptness in Mr. James Cotter 
Morison’s article in the last number of the Fortnightly 
Review. ‘It is becoming daily more clear,’ be says, 
“that the danger of a Bonapartist reaction is not the 
chimerical fancy it was only recently supposed. The 
danger consists not in the attractiveness of the young 
pretender, but in the fact that Bonapartism is a vast 
system, an enormous joint-stock company formidably 
armed by knowledge, training, and a numerons per- 
sonnel for the exploitation of France. It has grouped 
around its banner all the sinister interests in the coun- 
try. These interests are more numerous and better 
disciplined for resistance, or even for aggression, than 
they have been in past times. Their power is great 
and they know it. They dispose largely of the army, 
entirely of the police, and the bureaucracy is theirs. 
At the same time they know that they are gravely 
threatened, and they are not likely to stick at trifies. 
If the party of revolution has its precedents of tri- 
umph, so has the party of reaction. The successes of 
Vendémaire, of June, of December, and May, are not 
forgotten. The effect of grape-shot and shell on the 
human body are well known. The freedom of France 
lies naked and unarmed before its foes, who are armed 
cap-d-pie. They are so strong that they could dispense 
with massacre, if they liked. MacMahon has only to 
give a few bangs on his big drum to drive away every 
vestige of liberty underground or across the seas. 
What will happen, even in the next twenty-four hours, 
no man can tell; but we should be hasty in concluding 
even yet that the Bonapartist dynasty has been finally 
excluded from the French throne.” 


——_ + 


The cordial public appreciation which was shown 
of the Tribune’s enterprise in furnishing full and pre- 
cise reports of the proceedings of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance one year ago seems likely to act as a beneficial 
stimulus to further enterprise in journalism. We are 
to have in New York in October a very important ec- 
clesiastical assemblage. It is the General Convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Questions of 
high and exciting character are to be discussed in. it 
and a public larger than the immediate constituency 
of the Episcopal Church will be anxious to have the 
means of keeping close watch of all its doings and say- 
ings. Among the preparations already made for sup- 
plying this demand, we notice the arrangement of the 
Churchman to publish a daily edition during the ses- 
sions of the Convention, and this edition will give a 
very complete verbatim report prepared under the 
superintendence of Mr. D. F. Murphy, Chief of the 
Congressional Corps of Reporters. 
oa 

The Rev. Tillman C. Trowbridge is making good 
progress in collecting funds in this country for erect- 
ing a college at Aintab, Turkey, to be under the con- 
trol of the American Board. Heis getting the Sunday 
school children greatly interested. Whoever sends 
twenty cents puts one block of stone into the build- 
ing, which is to be consecrated to diffusing science, 
civilization and an enlightened religion among the 
Turks. Some of the letters accompanying contribu- 
tions are very interesting. Thus one pastor says, ‘A 
contribution from my dear niece, Minnie M—, for five 
stones in your college. She has been seven years in 
heaven. These pieces were left by her. Her widowed 
mother handed them to me for this purpose.’’ One 
lady sends $13 for her thirteen grandchildren, who 
thus put into the building sixty-five blocks of stone. 
A poor boy in a New York Sunday school collected 
enough money ‘to insert fifteen blocks. A physician 
sends the money to pay for a hundred blocks. So, all 
over the land, the gifts go up to Mr. Trowbridge from 
the poor and the rich, who thus incorporate their 
benevolence in stone walls that will stand as a blessing 
to mankind long after their contributors are in their 

















graves. 





SAFL. 
By Rose TERRY COOKE. 
FOR A. W. B. 

ALE, broken bud, that cannot bea rose! 
On thee no summer tempest ever blows; 
No bee shall blight thy heart, no driving rain 
Thy tintless petals with its passion stain. 
No sun shall burn thee, and no frost assail; 
Safe shalt thou bloom beyond the wintry gale. 
Dear lamb! for thee no stormy wind shall beat, 
No drifting snows beset thy tiny feet, 
No hunger rage, no thirst, no vague despair 
Vex thy sweet life in that celestial air. 
For thee no more are mortal hurts or harms, 
Safe folded in thy tender Shepherd's arms. 


Birdling, that fluttered at the window-pane, 
And fell beside it, ne'er to rise again ! 

Thy feeble wing has found eternal rest, 

No terror pants within thy sieeping breast ; 
No human hand, no tyrant of the sky, 

Can rob the nest where thy closed pinions lie. 
Sweet dream that lit upon thy mother’s heart 
A joyful moment, pausing to depart ; 

Such solace as in sleep He sometimes sends 
Who shapes our losses to divinest ends, 
Though thy frail symbol sleeps beneath the sod, 
We know thy waking rapture was with God. 
Ascending spark, that from our stricken sight 
Fied quivering upward to be lost in light, 

For thee no moth shall mortal pangs endure, 
No tears shall dim thee and no night obscure ; 
Only another star in heaven we see, 

And look to God whene’er we look for thee. 


Ce and Our Aeighbors. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “The Minister's 
Wooing,” ‘My Wife and I.” 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
EVA TO HARRY’S MOTHER. 
ONGRATULATE us, dear mother; we have 
had a success! Our first evening was all one 
could hope! Everybody came that we wanted, and 
what is quite as good in such cases, everybody staid 
away that we didn’t want. You know how it is, that 
when you want to produce real acquaintance, that 
shall ripen into intimacy, it is necessary that there 
should be no non-conductors to break the circle. There 
are people that shed around them coldness and con- 
straint as if they were made of ice, and it is a mercy 
when such people don’t come to your parties. As it is, 
I have had the happiness to see our godly rector op 
most conversible terms with our heretic doctor, and 
each thinking better of the other. Oh! and what 
was a greater triumph yet, I managed to introduce 
a Quaker preacheress to Mr. St. Jobn, and had the 
satisfaction to see that he was completely charmed by 
her, as well he may be. The way it came about, you 
must know, is this. 

Little Ruth Baxter, our vext door neighbor, 
has received this Sybil Selwyn at her house, and 
is going with her soon on one of ber preaching ex- 
peditions. I find it is a custom of their sect for the 
preachers to associate with themselves one or more 
lay sisters who travel with them, and for a certain 
time devote themselves to works of charity and 
mercy under their superintendence. They visit pris- 
ons and penitentiaries; they goto houses of vice and 
misery, where one would think a woman would scarce- 
ly dare to go; they reprove sin, yet carry always mes- 
sages of hope and mercy. Little Ruth is now prepar- 
ing to go with Sybil on such a mission, and Iam much 
interested in the stories she tells me of the strange un- 
worldly experiences of this woman. It is true that 
these missions are temporary; they seem to be only 
like what we could suppose the visits of angels might 
be—something to arouse and to stimulate, but not to 
exert a continuous infiuence. What feeling they ex- 
cite, what good purposes and resolutions spring up 
under their influence, they refer, to the organized 
charities of Christian churches of whatever name. She 
carries them to the Romish Sisters, if Sybil’s penitents 
be Romanists, aud so with Methodist, Baptist or Ritual- 
ist, wherever she can find shelter and care. She scems 
to regard ber mission to be like that of the brave 
Sisters of Charity, who go upon the field of battle amid 
firing cannon and bursting shells, to bring away the 
wounded. She leaves them in this or that hospital, 
and is off again for more. 

This she has been doing many years, as the spirit 
within leads her, both in England and in this coun- 
try. I wish you could see her—I.know how you 
would love her. As for me, I look up to her with a 
kind of awe; yet she bas such a pretty, simple-hearted 
innocence about her. I felt alittle afraid of her at first 
and thought all my pins and rings and little bows and 
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fixtures would seem so many sins in her sight; but I 
found she could admire a bracelet or a gem as much 
as I did, and seemed to enjoy all my pretty things for 
me. She saysso prettily, “If thee acts up to thy light, 
Eva, thee can do no more.” I only wish that I were 
as sure as she is, that I do. It is quite sweet of her, 
and put me at ease in her presence. They are going 
to be gene all this week on some mission. I don’t 
know yet exactly where, but I can’t help feeling as 
if I wished some angel woman like Sybil would take 
me of€ with her and let me do a little something in this 
great and never finished work of helping and healing. 
I have always had a longing to doa little at it, and 
perhaps with some one to iuspire and guide me even 
I might do some good. 

This reminds me of a strange incident. The other 
night as I was crossing the street [saw a weird-looking 
young woman, very haggard and miserable, who seem- 
ed to be ina kind of uncertain way hanging about our 
house. There was something about her face and eyes 
that affected me quite painfully, but I thought noth- 
ing of it at the time. But the evening after our re- 
ception, as Harry and Bolton were walking about a 
square beyond our house, this creature came suddenly 
upon them and took Harry’s arm. He threw her off 
with a sudden impulse, and then Bolton, like a good 
man, as he always is, and with that sort of quiet self- 
possession he always has, spoke to her and asked where 
her mother was. That word was enough, and the poor 
thing began sobbing and crying, and then he took her 
and led her away to the St. Barnabas, a refuge for 
homeless people which is kept by some of our church 
sisters, and there be left her; and Harry says he will 
tell Mr. St. John about it,so that he may find out 
what can be done for her, if anything. 

When I think of meeting any such case personally 1 
feel how utterly weak aud inexperienced I am, and 
how utterly unfit to guide or help, though I wish with 
all my heart I could do something to help all poor 
desolate people. I feel a sort of self-reproach for 
being so very happy as Iam while any are miserable. 
To take another subject,—I have been lately more 
and more intimate with Bolton. You know I sent 
you Caroline’s letter about him. Well, really it seem- 
ed to me such a pity that two who are entirely devoted 
to each other should be living without the least com- 
fort of inter-communion, that I could not help just 
trying the least little bit to help bring them together. 
Harry rather warned me not to doit. These men are 
s0 prudent; their counsels seem rather cold to our 
hearts—is it not so, mother? Harry advised me not to 
name the subject to Bolton, and said he would not dare 
to do it for the world. Well, that’s just because he’s a 
man, he does not know how differently men receive 
the approaches of a woman. In fact, I soon found 
that there was no subject where Bolton was so all alive 
and eager to hear as when I mentioned Caroline, and 
then he kept introducing the subject, and evidently 
longing to hear more from her, and so, one way and 
another, in firelight talks and moonlight walks, and 
times and places when words slip out before one thinks, 
the whole of what is to be known of Caroline’s feelings 
went into his mind, and all that might be known of his 
to her passed into mine, I, in short, became a medium. 
And do you think I was going to let her fret her heart 
out in ignorance of anything I could tell her? Not if 
I know myself; in fact, I have been writing volumes 
to Caroline, for I am determined that no people made 
for each other shall go wandering up and down this 
labyrinth of life missing their way at every turn for 
want of what could be told them by some friendly 
good fairy who has the clue. 

Say now, mother, am Limprudent? If Iam I can’t 
help it; the thing is done. Bolton bas broken the 
silence and written to Caroline, and once letter-writ- 
ing is begun you see the rest follows. Does it not? 

Now the thing is done, Harry is rather glad of it, 
as he usually is with the results of myconduct when I 
go against his advice and the thing turns out all right; 
and what’s better than that, of Harry, when I get into 
ascrape by going against his counsels, he never says, 
“TI told you so,” but helps me out and comforts me in 
the loveliest manner. Mother, dear, he does you 
credit, for you had the making of him! He never 
would have been the husband he is if you had not been 
the mother you are. 

You say you are interested in my old ladies across 
the way. 

Yes, I really flatter myself that our coming into 
this neighborhood is quite a godsend to them. I don’t 
know any that seemed to enjoy the evening more than 
they two. It was so long since they had been in any 
society, and their society power had grown cramped, 
stiff by disuse; but the light and brightness of our fire- 
side, and the general, friendly cheerfulness, seemed to 
wake them up. My sisters are admirable assistants. 
They are society girls in the best sense, and my dear 
little mauima is never so-much herself as when she is 
devoting herself to eutertaining others. Miss Dorcas 
told me this morning that she was thankful on her 
sister’s account to have this prospect of a weekly 
diversion opened to her; for that she had so many sor- 
rows and suffered so much, that it was all she could do 
at times to keep her from sinking in utter despondency. 
What her troubles could have been Miss Dorcas did 
not say, but I know that her marriage was unhappy, 
and that she has lost all her children. But, at any 
rate, this acknowledgement from her that we have 
been a comfort and help to them gratifies me. It 
shows me that we were right in thinking that we need 





not run beyond our own neighborhood in finding. 


society full of interest and doing our little part in the 
kindly work of humanity. Oh, don’t let me forget to 
tell you that that lovely, ridiculous Jack of theirs, 
that they make such a pet of, insisted on coming to the 
party to look after them; waylaid the door, and got in 
and presented himself in a striking attitude on an 
ottoman in the midst of the company to Miss Dorcas’s 
profound borror and our great amusement. Jack has 
now become the “dog of the regiment,” and we think 
of issuing a season ticket in his behalf; for everybody 
pets him; he helps to make fun and conversation. 
After all, my dear mother, I must say a grateful 
word in praise of my Mary. I pass for a first-rate 
housekeeper, and receive constant compliments for 
my lovely house, its charming arrangements, the ease 
with which I receive and entertain company, the 
smoothness and completeness with which everything 
goes on, and all the while in my own conscience I feel 
that almost all the credit is due to Mary. ‘The taste in 
combination and arrangement is mine to be sure—and 
I flatter myself on having some nice domestic theories ; 
but after all, Mary’s knowledge, and Mary’s strength, 
and Mary’s neatness and order are the foundation on 
which all the structure is built. Of what use would 
be taste and beauty and refinement if I had to do my 
own washing or cook my own meals, or submit to the 
inroads of a tribe of untaught barbarians, such as come 
from the intelligence offices? How soon would they 
break my pretty teacups, and overwhelm my lovely 
bijouterie with a second Goth and Vandal irrup- 
tion! So you see, to you, dear mother, I do justice to 
Mary, strong and kind, whom nobody thinks of and 
nobody praises, and yet who enables me to do all that 
Ido. I believe she truly Joves me with all the warmth 
of an Irish heart, and I love her in return; and I give 
her this credit with you, to absolve my own conscience 
for taking so much more than is due to myself in the 
world. But what a long letter Iam writing! Writing 
to you is talking; and you know what a chatterbox I 
am; but you won't be tired of hearing all this from us. 
Your loving Eva. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
BOLTON AND ST. JOHN. 


T. JOHN was seated in his study with a book 

of meditations before him, on which he was en- 
deavoring to fix his mind. In the hot, dusty, vulgar 
atmosphere of modern life it was his daily effort to 
bring around himself the shady coolness, the calm con- 
ventual stillness, that breathes through such writers as 
St. Francis de Sales and Thomas 4 Kempis, men with 
a genius for devotion, who have left to mankind 
records of the mile-stones and road-marks by which 
they traveled towards the highest things. Nor should 
the most stringent Protestant fail to honor that rich 
and grand treasury of the experience of devout spirits 
of which the Romish Church has been the custodian. 
The bymns and prayers and pious meditations which 
come to us through this channel are particularly 
worthy of a cherishing remembrance in this dusty, 
materialistic age. To St. John they had a double 
charm by reason of their contrast with the sterility of 
the religious forms of his early life. While enough of 
the Puritan and Protestant remained in him to pre- 
veut his falling at once into the full embrace of Ro- 
manism, he still regarded the old fabric with a soft- 
ened, poetic tenderness; he “took pleasure in her 
stones and favored the dust thereof.” 

Nor is it to be denied that in the history of the 
Romish Church are records of heroism and self-devo- 
tion which might justly inspire with ardor the son of 
a line of Puritans. Who can go beyond St. Francis 
Xavier in the signs of au apostle? Who labored with 
more utter self-surrender than Father Claver for the 
poor negro slaves of South America? and how mag- 
nificent are those standing Orders of Charity, men and 
women of that communion, that have formed from 
age to age a life-guard of humanity, devoted to healing 
the sick, sheltering and educating the orphans, com- 
forting the dying! 

A course of eager reading in this direction might 
make it quite credible even for a Puritan on the re- 
bound to wish to come as near such a church as he 
could without sacrifice of conscience and reason. 

In the modern Anglican wing of the English Church 
St. John thought he had found the blessed medium. 
There he believed were the signs of the devotion, the 
heroism and self-sacrifice of the primitive Catholic 
Church, without the hinderances and incrustations of 
superstition. That little record, ‘‘Ten Years in St. 
George’s Mission,’’ was to him the seal of their calling. 
There he read of men of property devoting their en- 
tire wealth, their whole time and strength, to the 
work of regenerating the neglected poor of London. 
He read of a district that at first could be entered only 
under the protection of the police where these moral 
heroes began their work of love amid the hootings 
and howlings of the mob and threats of personal vio- 
lence, the scoff and scorn of those they came to save, 
and how by the might of Christian love and patience 
these savage hearts were subdued, these blasphemies 
turned to prayers, and how in this dark district arose 
churches, schools, homes for the destitute, reforma- 
tories for the lost. No wonder St. John, reading ot 
such a history, felt, ‘‘ This is the church for me.” Per- 
haps a wider observation might have shown him that 
such labors and successes are not peculiar to the ritual- 
ist—that to wear the cross outwardly is not essential 





to bearing the cross inwardly, and that without signs 
and the symbolis#iofdeyout forms, the spirit of love, 
patience and se wean and does accomplish the 
same results, pe 

St. John had not often met Bolton till the evening 
before at the Henderson’s. There for the first time he 
had had a quiet, uninterrupted conversation with 
him, and from the first there had been felt between 
them that constitutional sympathy that often unites 
widely varying natures, like the accord of two differ- 
ing strings of an instrument. 

Bolton was less of an idealist than St. John, witha 
wider practical experience and a heavier mental cali- 
ber. He was in no danger of sentimentalism, and yet 
there was about him a deep and powerful undertone 
of feeling that inclined him in the same direction as 
Mr. St. John. There are men, and very strong men, 
whose natures gravitate towards Romanism with a 
force only partially modified by intellectual convic- 
tions—they would be glad to believe it if they could. 

Bolton was a specimen of a man of high moral and 
intellectual organization, of sensitive conscience and 
intense sensibility, who with the highest ideal of man- 
hood and of the purposes to which life should be de- 
voted, had come to look upon himself as an utter 
failure. An infirmity of the brain and the fiesh had 
crept upon him in the unguarded period of youth, 
had struck its poison through his system, weakened the 
power of the will, till all the earlier part of his life had 
been a series of the most mortifying failures. He had 
fallen from situation after situation, where he had 
done work for a season; and each time the agony of 
his self-reproach and despair had been doubled by the 
reproaches and expostulations of many of his own 
family friends, who poured upon bare nerves the nitric 
acid of reproach. He had seen the hair of his mother 
slowly and surely whitening in the sickening anxieties 
and disappointments which he bad brought. Loving 
her with almost q lover’s fondness, desiring above all 
things to be her staff and stay, he had felt himself to 
be only her anxiety and her disappointment. 

When, at last, he had gained a foothold and a place 
in the press, he was still haunted with the fear of re- 
curring failure. He who has two or three times felt 
his sanity give way, and himself become incapable of 
rational control, never thereafter holds himself secure. 
And so it was with this overpowering impulse to which 
Bolton had been subjected; he did not know at what 
time it might sweep over him again. 

Of late, his intimacy had been sought by Eva, and 
he had yielded to the charm of her society. It was 
impossible for a nature af once so sympathetic and so 
transparent as was hers, to mingle intimately with an- 
other without learning and betraying much. The wo- 
man’s tact at onee divined that his love for Caroline 
had only grown with time, and the scarce suppressed 
eagerness with which he listened to any tidings from 
her led her from step to step in confidence, till there was 
nothing more to be told, and Bolton felt that the only 
woman he had ever loved loved him in return, with a 
tenacity and intensity which would be a controlling 
force in her life. 

It was with a bitter pleasure more akin to pain that 
this conviction entered his soul. To a delicate moral 
organization, the increase of responsibility, with dis- 
trust of ability to meet it, is a species of torture. He 
feared himself destined once more to wreck the life 
and ruin the hopes of ene dearer than his own soul, 
and who was devoting herself to him with a woman's 
uncalculating fidelity. 

This agony of self-distrust, this conscious weakness 
in his most earnest resolutions and most fervent strug- 
gles led Bolton to wish with all his heart that the 
beautiful illusion of an all-powerful church in whom 
still resided the visible presence of almighty God 
might be a reality. His whole soul sometimes cried 
out for such a visible Helper—for a church with power 
to bind and loose, with sacraments which should 
supplement human weakuess by supernatural grace, 
with a priesthood ‘competent to forgive sin and to 
guide the penitent. It was simply and only because 
his clear, well-trained intelligence could see no evi- 
dence of what he longed to believe that the absolute 
faith was wanting. 

He was not the only one in this perplexed and bope- 
less struggle with life, and self, and the world, who 
has cried out for a visible temple such as had the an- 
cient Jew—for a visible High priest who should con- 
sult the oracle for him and bring him back some sure 
message from a living God. 

When he looked back on the seasons of his failures, 
he remembered that it was with vows and tears and 
prayers of agony in his mouth that he had been swept 
away by the burning temptation, that he had been 
wrenched, cold and despairing, from the very horns of 
the altar. Sometimes he looked with envy at those 
refuges which the Romish Church provides for those 
who are too weak to fight the battle of life alone, and 
thought with a sense of rest and relief of entering 
some of those religious retreats where a man surren- 
ders his whole being to the direction of another, and 
ends the strife by laying down personal free agency at 
the feet of absolute authority. Nothing but an un- 
convinced intellect—an inability to believe—stood in 
the way of this entire self-surrender. This morning 
he had sought Mr. St. John’s study to direct his atten- 
tion to the case of the young woman whom he had 
rescued from the streets the night before. 

Bolton’s own personal experience of human weak- 





ness and the tyranny of passion had made him intense- 
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ly pitiful. He looked on the vicious and the abandoned 


as a man shipwrecked and swimming for his life looks 
‘on the drowning who are floating in the waves around 
him; and where a hand was wanting was prompt to 
stretch it out. 

There was something in that young, haggard face, 
those sad, appealing eyes, that had interested him 
more powerfully than usual, and he related the case 
with much feeling to Mr. St. John, who readily prom- 
ised to call and ascertain if possible any further par- 
ticulars regarding her. 

“You did the very best possible thing for her,” said 
he, “‘ when you put her into the care of the church. 
The church alone is competent to deal with such 
cases.”’ 

Bolton ruminated within himself on the wild, dis- 
eased impulses, the morbid cravings and disorders, 
the complete wreck of body and soul that comes of 
such a life as the woman had led, and then admired 
the serene repose with which St. John pronounced 
that indefinite power, the cHuRcH, as competent to 
cast out the seven devils of the Magdalen. 

**T shall be very glad to hear good news of her,”’ he 
said; ‘and if the church is strong enough to save such 
as she, I shall be glad to know that too.” 

, “You speak in a sceptical tone,”’ said St. Jobn. ‘ 

“Pardon me; I know something of the difficulties, 
physical and moral, which lie in the way," said 
Bolton. 

“To them that believe, nothing shall be impossibic,” 
said St. John, bis face kindling with ardor. 

“ And by the church you mean all persons. who have 
the spirit of Jesus Christ, or simply that portion of 
them who worship in the form that you do?” 

“Come, now,” said St. John, “the very form of 
your question invites to a long historic argument; and 
I am sure you did not mean to draw that on your 
head.” 

“Some other time, though,’”’ said Bolton, “if you 
will undertake to convince me of the existence in this 
world of such a power as you believe in, you will find 
me not certainly unwilling to believe. But this morn- 
ing I have but a brief time to spend. Farewell for the 
present.” 

Aud with a hearty hand-shake the two parted. 


(To be continued.) 





FROM THISTLES FIGS. 
By ADAM STwry. 


f HERE are at least three good reasons for 
being dissatisfied with our present mode of deal- 
ivg with criminals: 

It is burdensome to the honest; 

It does not greatly repress crime; 

It does not reform the criminal. 

Leaving out of the account the direct depredations 
of the criminal classes and the cost of their keeping 
when bot in custody, for it falls on the industrious in 
the end if not immediately, the burden of expense 
which the good bear because of the bad is something 
enormous. For theirsakes are prisous built and courts 
and constables sustained; and the law-abiding foot 
the bills. 

Would it not be possible to put this burden where it 
belongs—on the back of the vicious? 

This would involve no theory or practice of ven- 
geance: no taking of an eye for an eye or a tooth for 
a tooth; but simply a law of restitution. 

The working of such a law would be something like 
this: The sentence of every criminal of whatever 
grade would embrace the working out of his indebted- 
ness to the community by hard labor. His food and 
clothing being furnished at minimum cost, a few 
hours’ work a day would pay for his keeping. The 
rest of his time would be devoted to the payment of 
his debts—first, the damage done by his criminal act, 
then the expense of his arrest and conviction. Pun- 
ishment, except so far as might be necessary to enforee 
labor, or is inseparable from confinewent and priva- 
tion of comfort, should be left out of sight entirely. 
The man is simply iu arrears and must square his ac- 
count with society by enforced frugality and industry 
before eujoying again the rights and privileges of 
citizenship. 

The fact that a lifetime of labor might iu many 
cases be insufficient to make good the damage done 
by asingle wrong act necd be no bar to the criminal’s 
doing all that he can to that end. Suppose the crime 
be murder. No amount of labor on the murderer's 
part can recompense society for its loss; but will the 
loss be lessened by killing the murderer? by blotting 
out all the possibilities of accomplishment which his 
hfe and working force involve? Rather set bim to 
work under proper supervision to perform so far aa 
may be possible the part of two men. Turn his per- 
verted powers to use and make the most of him. If 
the conviction of the murderer means simply the de- 
votion of the rest of his life to the support of the vic- 
tim’s family as well as his own, there would be less 
difficulty than we now experience in getting juries to 
agree. , 

The time may come when the killing of a man for 
crime will seem as absurd as to smash a locomotive 
engine for running over a man. In either case there 
is a costly organism, capable, under proper conditions, 
of doing good work, and it is sheer folly to throw it 
away. 





It is with tae lower grades of criminals, however, 
that the law of restitution would work most benefi- 
cently. 

A man appropriates to his own use the money or 
property of another, or wantonly destroys it. What 
juster penalty could there be than complete restitu- 
tion, or so much of it as the offender shall be able to 
earn by steady labor duriug the remainder of his life? 
Or what penalty would be more likely to act as a de- 
terrent from crime? Covetous cashiers would think 
twice before helping themselves from the till, if every 
dollar taken carried with it a bond for a day’s work in 
the quarry or the forge. 

The city is overrun with “ habitual criminals,” “‘ re- 
volvers,’”’ and the like, who prefer anything to honest 
work. The one great lesson they need to learn is that. 
crime does not pay, and will not pay them: a lesson 
they could not escape learning if it were the rule that 
money or property gained by force or fraud were 
made to cost cent per cent in hard labor for restitu- 
tion, then the expense of arrest and conviction, with 
loss of liberfy until the money is fairly earned. Under 
such a law the brute force which is pow so largely 
wasted in idleness, or worse than wasted in working 
damage to society, would be turned to profit, and a 
most important step taken toward eonvincing the lazy 
and vicious that honesty is the best policy. 

The justice of making the criminal classes self-sup- 
portiug no honest man will deny; the feasibility of it 
has been demonstrated in not a few prisons, which by 
judicious management have been made sources of con- 
siderable revenue instead of public burdens. 

For the reformation of criminals there is nothing 
more efficient than withdrawai from bad surround- 
ings, and the inculcation of habits of industry and re- 
gard for law and order. The effect would be height- 
ened if the prisoner's term of confinement depended 
wholly on himself. The sole condition of restored 
freedom, full or partial, being good behavior and the 
payment of his obligation to society. If he proved 
himself fit to be at large during eny part of his social 
bankruptcy, liberty might be granted him so long as 
his stated payments were duly made, and his conduct 
becoming to a citizen. 

The vindictive treatment of criminals is a failure, 
uncertain in its effects, inefficient and expensive. The 
sentimental may be good for the criminal, but it is 
grievously burdensome and therefore unjust to the 
well-behaved. Why not try a system which aims at 
simple justice all around, which strives to make right 
the wrong done, and inflicts upon the wrong-doer bo 
other penalty than the direct consequences of his 
crime? 





A SHADOW. 
By Mxs. J. G. BURNETT. 
HE leaves and grass are just as green 
This spring-tide as the last, 
And this year's flowers as bright and fair 
As those of any past. 
The breezes come and go as frosh, 
The brooklet runs as free, 


But naught is bright, or sweet, or fair, 
Or fresh or green for me. 


I find a blight on every flower, 
A cloud on every scene, 

And in the birds’ most joyous notes 
A thrill of woe between. 

For, oh, each voice that Nature hath 
Doth take from ours its tone, 

And every form of life the hue 
And shadow of our own. 


The niche was simall, O vanished friend, 
Thou in my life didst fill ; 
Yet, as the weary months go by, 
T miss and mourn thee still. 
For thus, ungrateful, we misprize 
The bicssings that we gain, 
Until we reach out empty hands 
And sigh for them in vain! 





SOME RELATIONS OF THOUGHT AND 
SPEECH. 


By Joun W. CHADWICK. 


A §S music is the vehicle of emotion, so is lan- 

guage the vehicle of thought. Neither music 
nor language is an exact expression. Each is a vehicle, 
capable of holding more or less, according as one has 
more or less to put into it. 


“ Music is like a glass set in a niche, 
The which 
Equally saint or sinner doth reficct, 
And each one passing sees his own aspoct. 
If a beast pass, he sees 
He sees his beastly self ; but should an angel look 
Upon the glass within the lonely nook, 
White draperies floating shine and waving wings: 
The glass its own sweet image backward flings,” 


You go to the Philharmonic Concert, and as you sit 
there and listen it seems to you as if the music had 
been chosen expressly as a vehicle of your emotion, 
and asif it could held no < “Its sadness is your 
sadness for your dead, or, if a wilder sorrow seizes it, 
it is still yours for those whom you have lost on this 
side of the grave. Its brooding tenderness is voiceful 
with the names of men and women who, in times long 





‘ 
past, made your life richer by their gracious influence. 
When the strain waxes jubilant, it is with your joy at 
what you think success, and when it is triumpbant it 
is over victories of love or fame that you have won 
already or mean to win ere long. But the people 
sitting all around you bave enjoyed the music just as 
much as you, and though the programme tells them 
plainly what it means, it has not meant that to them 
atall. Nor, any more, has it meant any of the special 
things which you have found init. It has meant their 
various joys and sorrows, their memories and regrets, 
their longings and their aspirations. We hear of vari- 
ous attempis to find or to inveut a universal language. 
In music does it not exist already after a very genuine 
fashion? Does not this art continually repeat the 
miracle of Pentecost, speaking to every man in the 
tongue to which he was born? 

Iam not going to pretend that language is as elastic 
to our thought as music is to our emotion, but that 
the relation is not altogether different a little thought 
will prove even to the most skeptical. Let expression 
be ever so carcfully considered, and language is still a 
vehicle capable of containing more or less as one has 
more or less to putintoit. This isso even when the 
subject-matter is scientific, but vastly more so when it 
is imaginative and poetic. And this, too, entirely aside 
from the great lew of association by means of which 
words the most simple, even meaningless, bear up, like 
Atlas, a whole world upon their shoulders, a world of 
memories and thoughfs and great emotions. For lan- 
guage has this superiority to music, that, whereas 
music can express emotion but not thought, language 
can express thought and emotion. The law of associa- 
tion docs not confine its operation to any form of 
words. It is this which makes some of the humblest 
objects fragrant and voiceful with the most precious 
recollections. The marigold is not intrinsically a love- 
ly flower, for all John Keats’s fine apostrophe 

“Open afresh your rounds of starry folds, 
Ye ardent marigolds,” 

nor is its pungent odor for itself agrecable. But then, 
it is fragrant with your youth. You can see much 
prettier pictures on its petals than on the prettiest 
roses that the toymen have for sale. Yer see the faces 
of your parents, of your brothers and sisters, of your 
old time play-fellows.. . 

“These primal apprehensions dimly stirred 

Perplex the mind by pictures from within. 


“ The bird I hear sings not from yonder elm 
But the flown ecstasy my childhood heard 

Is vocal in my mind renewed by him; 

Haply made sweeter by the accumulate thrill 
That threads my undivided life and steals 

A pathos from the years and graves between.” 

No “music of the future” is so sweet as that—the 
music of the past; none so suggestive. The plaintive 
ballads that our mothers sang to us are better thus re- 
called than is the present hearing of Beethoven's 
symphonies; the music of her life runs like a golden 
thread through every one of them. So many a sen- 


| tence wears a glory that its own proper meaning never 


could bestow upon it, a glory borrowed from the time 
when first it fell upon our ears. 

But the elastic property of words does not depend 
entirely upon past associations. The present also in- 
forms them with a meaning not their own. How 
many passages slumber in the Bible and in other scrip- 
tures, and have no voice for us until they are awaken- 
ed by the thunder of some present exigency, the 
sudden silence of some present sorrow or regret. 
Egyptian stokers, we are told, feed the furnaces of 
their locomotives with the mummies of their remote 
ancestors. With texts that were but mummies yester- 
day, to-day we feed the furnace of our hope and reso- 
lution. These too help to keep up the steam and keep 
the wheels of progress flying. We all remember how, 
in the troublous times of the late civil war, we nour- 
ished our patriotism and our courage, our hatred of 
tyranny and oppression, our sense of justice, with the 
grand words of Isaiah, and Ezekiel, and Jeremiah, and 
“the great unknown” who wrote ull the concluding 
chapters of Isainh. How easy it was to translate Judea 
into America and the fifth century before Christ into 
the nineteenth after, and the Philistines into the peo- 
ple of the South! We had read with much compla- 
cency that command to Pharaoh in the Book of 
Exodus, “‘Let my people go;"' but there came a day 
when Sumner spoke it at the capitol and it was as 
fresh and good as if it bad not bided its time for well 
nigh thirty centuries. That minister was a very care- 
less reader of his Bible who could not easily startle bis 
people of a Sunday morning with words which, but 
for the ring and music in them, would have seemed 
the offspring of the crisis that was then upon us. In 
Bible phrase we mourned for our defeats, we rejoiced 
over our victories, we lamented our sins, we lifted up 
our hearts to holier aspirations. In the flerce heat of 
the moment the whole Bible became fluid and received 
the stamp of every mood that fell upon our spirits. 

But other scriptureahave this same elastic quality. 
At twelve you read the plays of Shakespeare for tho 
stories they contain, but the real Shakespeare waits 
for you in a dim back-ground, till there ia something 
more of Shakespeare in you to sally out to meet bim 
So long as your own boy is full of eager life Emerson’s 
“*Threnody” is no more to you than any other clever 
song of sorrow. But if your boy is dead, then that 


same poem staggers along beneath the burden of your 
sorrow and you hardly dare to trust yourself to read 
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its throbbing lines. You think you like ‘In Memo- 
riam,” and no doubt you do like it. But wait until 
your “‘sainted arthur,” be he husband, wife or friend, 
is taken from you, and you will not like ‘In Memo- 
riam” then. You will make it the companion of a 
hundred lonely hours. You will cling to it as if it 
were God’s hand reached down to you in the darkness. 

Swedenborg thought the Bible had three senses, and 
so did Origen, that Mr. Great Heart of the early 
Church who long before Robert Burns’s word of kind- 
ness for “Auld Nickie Ben” believed that he would 
come at last into the one fold of the One Shepherd. 
Swedenborg and Origen were too modest in their esti- 
mate. The Bible has more than tbree senses. It has 
as many senses as it has readers. Some say it thun- 
ders and others say an angel speaks to them. Shall we 
regret that it is so? We ought rather to rejoice that 
the humun mind is so expansive that no text can in- 
clude its ever-changing bulk; that it marshals all the 
texts in the way itself is going. 

To what then redounds the glory of this flexible re- 
lation which exists between all scriptures and the 
human mind? It is not so much the glory as it is the 
necessity of music that it speaks a various language 
and suggests a great variety of emotions. If all could 
enter into the emotion of the composer when the 
music came to him, that might be the dearest, sweetest 
thing of all. But however it is with music, though it 
be its glory as well as its necessity to speak a various 
language, despite of Talleyrand’s smart saying about 
the use of language proper, it is not ‘“‘to conceal our 
thoughts.” To so write and speak that our words shall 
have but one meaning, that is the mark of our high 
calling. But we do no man honor, be his place in the 
Bible or out of it, by endeavoring to show that his 
words are like the Mormon prophet’s compass, ‘* which, 
when he had taken it in his hand, 1t did turn which- 
ever way he would,” or like those pictures which, seen 
at different angles, reveal the Pope, the Virgin Mary, 
and the Christ. The writers of the Bible thought they 
knew whereof they wrote, and would very properly 
have resented the imputation that they were writing iv 
a cipher which they could not understand and which 
never could be understood until some infallible Church 
or illuminated Swedenborg should be entrusted with 
the key. How little do we gain compared with what 
we lose by sucl® procedures. We had thought that 
*‘ there were giants in those days,’’ and they turn out to 
have been a lot of stupid amanuenses writing a lan- 
guage which they could not understand, but fooled to 
the top of their bent with the idea that they did. Let 
those who can believe it. The path of wisdom is not 
here, and it is high time that we should walk this way 
no longer. The problem is to discover, not what the 
creeds and “Bibles can be made to mean, but to dis- 
cover what they did mean to the men who fashioned, 
to accept them or reject them according as they do or 
do not meet with the response of our reason and con- 
science und faith. Any other course is inimical to 
progress and bewildering to the moral sense of him 
who chooses it. 

The apparent flexibility of ancient Scriptures evi- 
dences not so much their merit as the superabounding 
greatness of the human soul. It is only fair that 
David's Psalms, and Tennyson’s as well, should be 
judged in life’s most sacred and solemn hours, and not 
when we arein our holiday attire of thought and feeling. 
But let us reverence at such times the David and the 
Tennyson in us, without which the written word must 
have remained forever cold and dead. So when we 
held our Bibles to the flame of conscience that raged 
80 fiercely in rebellion days, among the stubble of our 
compromises and excuses, and to the flame of heroism 
that mounted up with this to heaven—when we held 
our Bibles to this double flame, writings invisible be- 
fore came out on every page. Doubtless we read our 
Bibles better so than by the light of flambeaus carried 
in political processions or by the blaze of rhetoric that 
strove to consume slavery on the one hand and anti- 
slavery on the other. But was it only the glory of the 
Bible that was thus revealed, or was the glory of the 
revealing flame also somewhat. somewhat akin to that 
which it revealed? There can be no recognition and 
appreciation without an underlying unity of thought 
and sentiment. Only the Shakespeare and Homer in 
us can respond to Shakespeare and Homer in Hamlet 
and the Odyssey. 

When any writing depends for its significance not on 
the interpretative force of a great period, but on some 
accidental association of ideas, we should beware of 
imputing to the text a virtue which resides entirely in 
the circumstances which have so impressed it on our 
memories. In such instances the text is nothing, and 
the circumstances are all. When a god would ride 
anything serves him for a chariot. Jacob would, no 
doubt, bave had as good a dream in any other place, 
with auy other stone for a pillow. The virtue was not 
in the place, nor in that particular stone, but in his 
fresh young life, so strong and jubilant within him. 

But it is one thing fora private or a public experi- 
ence of unusual depth to interpret ancient scriptures 
for us, or for special associatiens to create for them an 
accidental charm, and quite another thing for us to 
deliberately set out to wrest the Bible into our own 
service, and then rejoice that it is so flexible and com- 
prehensive. We are like dogs who bury bones to dig 
them up again, but we rejoice as in a new discovery 


‘ when having put a meaning into the Bible we proceed 


to dig it out again. We had better leave the Bible en- 
tirely alone until we are prepared to read it with a 





view to honestly discovering what it contains, be the 
discovery ever so damaging to our preconceptions. 
But while the ideal of speech is to so express our- 
selves that men shall know exactly what we mean, 
and the ideal of Biblical study is to find out exactly 
what the Bible writers meant to say, yet so long as 
language is an imperfect instrument, and so long as 
men equally able and sincere, because it is thus im- 
perfect, find different meanings in the same words, we 
cannot be too careful to preserve an attitude of the 
broadest charity. It does not pay to quarrel over 
texts, especially with those who are not qualified to be 
judges of their meaning, or if you delicately suspect 
that your own opportunities have but poorly fitted 
you for the offices of a defender of the faith. And, 
seeing that it is so easy, even for one well-trained, to 
be mistaken about these things, would it not be well, 
when we find ourselves differing with others about 
them, to consider, first of all, that we may be mis- 
taken, or, if that is not at all supposable, to consider 
that our antagonist may be only mistaken, and need 
not be a willful hater of all truth and righteousness. 





AUGUST. 
By A. F. W. 


IELDS of yellow grain, 

Garden beds with blossom all aglow, 
Unsown fruitage beckoning from the plain, 
Berries born of sunshine, dew and rain, 

Hanging row on row. 


Juicy pear and peach, 

Odorous apples touched with summer fire, 
Pium and grape in shaded purple each, 
Clustering, drooping down to meet our reach, 

Toying with desire. 


Corn in sets of pearl, 

Palmy leaf and tassel nodding sweet ; 
Cucumber and golden squash a-curl, 
Playing hide-and-seek with vines a-twirl 

Round their rustling feet. 


Meadows newly mown, 

Rustic barns, with piles of fragant hay ; 
From the lawn the blackbird's cheery tone, 
From the wood the ring-dove's plaintive moan, 

Mingling all the day. 


Insects everywhere, 

Katydids with changeless song and mind, 
Locusts whizzing in the noonday glare, 
Butterfly and bee so débonnair, 

Flitting on the wind. 


Fringed along the lane 
Graceful golden-rod holds out her hand, 
Summer asters weave a floral chain, 
And perchance some buttercups remain, 
Last of their bright band. 


By the gurgling brooks 
Grow the mosses clad in Lincoln green ; 
How like sturdy yeoman, read in books, 
Simple in their habits and their looks, 
Wheresoever seen. 


Lovely lies the seene, 
Widespread by the bounteous Father’s hand, 
Far away the kneeling hills serene, 
Woodland, lake and hamlet shut between, 
Make a “ promised land.”’ 


Milk and honey poured, 

More than mystic Hebrew oil and wine, 
Peace and plenty smiling at each board, 
Barn and granary unto fullness stored : 

Lord, what gifts are thine! 





ON FUTURE RETRIBUTION.—REPLY 
TO DR. POND. 
By Dr. BEECHER. 
DR. POND’S APPREHENSIONS. 


T will enable us to understand the motives of 
Dr. Pond in his articles, and also his course of pro- 
ceeding, to consider the evils which he feared from 
the publication of my articles. He states them thus: 
* His articles must have a tendency to shake the faith 
of Christians in this essential doctrine of evangelical 
religion (future eternal punishment), and to make the 
impression that to hold fellowship with modern Uni- 
versalists is but to follow the example of the early 
fathers of the church.” 

He admits that I “nowhere announced my disbelief 
of eternal punishment.’ He might have added that 
in an impartial history any statement of personal be- 
lief for or against that doctrine, or any argument for 
or against it, would have been out of place. Accord- 
ingly Dr. Pond finds nothing but a narrative of facts. 
Is Dr. Pond then afraid that the real facts of the case, 
fairly and impartially stated, will tend to this result? 
Even if it were so, what would he have medo? Ought 
I to suppress, or falsely color them? Dr. Pond will 
not say this. The only thing that he can consistently 
say is that I have not truly stated the facts, but have 
made them too favorable to the Universalists, and not 
sufficiently favorable to the believers in eternal pun- 
ishment. 

CONCESSIONS. 

I admit that I have made a different statement from 
that of Dr. Shedd, and others df the like kind. I ad- 
mit that my statements as to the six theological schools, 
and as to the absence of controversy for many centu- 
ries against the teachers of Universal Restoration, 





have never before been made in the connected form 
in which I have presented them. For this reason per- 
haps they have been erroneously regarded as new, and 
have awakened in Dr. Pond the fear of a reaction 
towards Universal Restoration. 

RESPONSIBILITY. 

Nevertheless, if my statements are true, whose fault 
would it be if they should thus operate? It would be 
the fault of those who have before this suppressed these 
facts, or falsely stated or colored them, so that the 
truth produces a reaction. In the embittered assaults 
upon Origen, there was an immense amount of delib- 
erate lying. Forgery, also, was practiced against him, 
by those who believed in pious frauds for the church. A 
spirit of intense malignity was arrayed against him. 
The same was true of Theodore of Mopsuestia. Dr. 
Schaff admits that the condemnation of Origen was 
the death-blow of all free inquiry. Such a state of 
things rendered true history odious and unpopular— 
nor has its influence ceased to this day. Ought I to 
yield to such an influence and suppress or distort the 
truth? 

CHARGES. 

But Dr. Pond alleges that I have not stated facts 
truly, or at least fully. ‘‘ Origen,” he says, * did not 
teach a system of universal restoration (as now under- 
stood), but rather of perpetual rotation. Origen did 
not deny the existence of eternal sin and suffering, 
somewhere, but rather that there is any such thing as 
a settled, confirmed state of character anywhere.” 
He alleges, also, that Justin Martyr and Irenzeus did 
not teach the final annibilation of the wicked, but are 
to be added to the believers of endless punishment, 
and that these facts show that my account of the six 
theological schools is incorrect and needs important 
modification. What, then, are the facts as to 

ORIGEN ? 

Dr. Pond says, ‘“ We have studied Origen perhaps as 
thoroughly as Dr. Beecher. We have read his books 
and those of his opponents again and again.’”’ We do 
not call in question this statement. The only question 
is, has he read them with due care and intelligence? 
He has been very careless in reading and representing 
me. He has reversed my opinions. He has sup- 
pressed and added important words. He has over- 
looked important statements. Perhaps he has done 
the same as to Origen. 

LIGHT. 

To throw light on this point I would say that there 
are passages in which Origen expressly denies the 
doctrine of perpetual rotation imputed to him so posi- 
tively by Dr. Pond. In one of these passages he 
expressly states that doctrine in order formally and 
fully to refute it. Now, of these passages Dr. Pond 
has taken no notice. I infer from this that he has not 
seen them, but has carelessly passed them over, for I 
have full confidence in his integrity and honor. 

LEADING PASSAGE. 

Perhaps the most striking of these passages occurs at 
the end of the fifth book of his commentary on the 
Romans. It is too long to be wholly transcribed; but 
I will present a condensed view of it with some quota- 
tions. Commenting on Rom. 6: 9—“ Christ being raised 
from the dead dieth no more; death hath no more 
dominion over him,” he says, ‘‘ The apostle decides, by 
an absolute decision, that now Christ dies no more, 
that those who live together with him may be sEcuRE 
OF THE ETERNITY OF THEIR LIFE.”’ 

This statement is full and emphatic, and of itself 
would decide the question; but it is not all. He pro- 
ceeds to unfold this doctrine with great care, and in 
all its fullness, as if he had foreseen the accusations 
that Dr. Pond and others would bring against him, 
and was earnestly determined to defend himself. 

FREE WILL. 

Dr. Pond bases the doctrine ascribed by him to 
Origen, on his extreme views of free will, implying an 
eternal liability to fall, that will always result in sin, 
and a fall. It is remarkable that Origen in this pas- 
sage carefully states that view, not to approve of it, 
but to refute it. He replies, “ Free will indeed remains, 
but the power of the cross suffices for all orders, and 
all ages, past, and to come. And that free will will 
not lead to sin is plain, because * love never faileth,’ 
and when God is loved with all the heart, and soul, and 
mind, and strength, and our neighbor as ourselves, 
where is the place for sin?” In view ef this he adverts 
to the importance assigned to love, especially when 
John says, He that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God. 
He then adds, “ For good reason, then, love, which alone 
is greatest of all, will keep every creature from falling. 
Then God will be all in all.” 

PAUL. 

He then considers the case of Paul, who had ascended 
to this grade of perfection, and said, Who shall sepa- 
rate us from the love of Christ? and enumerates multi- 
plied forms of evil as powerless to do it, Rom. 8 : 32-34. 
From this he thus reasons: “If all these cannot sepa- 
rate us from the love of God, much more free will can- 
not separate us. For though that power remains, yet 
the power of love is so great that it will subordinate 
all things to itself, especially since God bas first given 
us such causes of love.” 

LUCLFER. 

He applies this even to Lucifer. Of him he says, He 
once could fall before he was bound by the power of 
love, though placed among the Cherubim. But after 
the love of God is shed abroad in the hearts of all, it is 
sure to be true even of him that love shall never fail. 
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FINAL MATURE VIEWS. 

These last ard most mature statements of Origen 
must be held to represent his real and established 
views. Therefore, in opposition to Dr. Pond, I hold 
that Origen held to universal restoration, not to be 
followed by any fall, but in which God should be all in 
all forever. It is not possible for Dr. Pond to state 
this doctrine more clearly than it has been stated by 
Origen—not in a doubtful passage, but in one full and 
explicit, taken from one of his latest and most labored 
works, his Commentary on the Romans. 

But all the evidence on this point is not derived from 
this passage. There is evidence even in bis earlier 
works, clear and decisive. 

‘ PRINCIPIA. 

Even in his Principia he sets forth similar views as 
to a final state of restitution, in which there should be 
no fall. He first outlines the course of the restitution 
through ages, and then says (De Princip., 6, 6), ‘‘ When 
all reasonable beings have been restored to this state, 
then the nature of this body of ours will be changed 
into the glory of a spiritual body, . . . in which 
state we are to believe it will remain always and im- 
mutably, by the will of the Creator, and this view is 
confirmed by the testimony of the Apostle who says, 
We have a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.”’ Note how expressly this contradicts the 
charge that the redeemed would hereafter fall and 
need new material bodies, brought against him by Je- 
rome and Justinian. There are also other passages 
which I need not quote. 


IMPORTANT QUESTION. 

It may be said, how happens it, them, that Origen is 
so freely charged with holding what he so emphatical- 
ly disavows? Is there not clear evidence in abundance 
to sustain the charge? To this I reply, the evidence 
comes chiefly from Jerome and Justinian, who give 
passages alleged to be from Origen’s Principia. But it 
deserves notice that these passages are not in our 
present text, and depend entirely on the veracity and 
honor of these men. But both of these men did gross- 
ly misrepresent Origen on another point, asserting 
that he taught the transmigration of the spirits of men 
into animals, and professing to prove it by extracts 
from him. This foul charge, however, has been so 
radically dispvoved that no one now believes it. This 
fact renders the alleged quotations of ‘these men on 
the present point untrustworthy. The fact may have 
been that Origen stated that view, as he tells us he did 
many others, for the sake of discussion, and not as an 
article of belief, and they quoted it as his opinion. 
There is reason to believe this, because even in his 
Principia, and much more clearly in his Commentary 
on the Romans, he argues so decidedly against it. The 
moral standard of Jerome and of those who furnished 
quotations for Justinian was such as to admit of lying 
to gain an important end. All Dr. Pond’s quotations 
from Origen, and all of Huet’s but one, are of this sus- 
picious character. There is one of Huet’s that is 
found in the text of Rufinus. But this only states the 
possibility of failing, and does not assert the fact of a 
fall. 

AUGUSTINE AND COUNCILS. 

As to Augustine, as he himself tells us, he was no 
Greek scholar, and was unable to read Origen in the 
original, and was dependent on Jerome and others, as 
could easily be proved, for all that he knew of Origen. 
The synods of the fourth and fifth centuries acted 
under imperial dictation, and overlooked just as Dr. 
Pond has his positive disavowal of the doctrine im- 
putgd to him in his latest and most mature writings. 
Even if Origen had taught the doctrine in one of his 
earliest works, the Principia, yet his Commefttary 
on the Romans was one of the latest, and the views 
expressed there are in all fairness to be taken as his 
mature and final belief. Augustine in early life pub- 
lished many things which he afterward retracted. 
Would it be right still to impute them to him? Is it 
right, then, to overlook Origen’s latest and maturest 
views, and to put forth those of his earliest work, even 
if they are there—of which there is no good proof—as 
his established opinions? Many historians do not do 
this, and those who do seem to be ashamed of the only 
witnesses they can find, for they do not quote them. 
This is true of Neander and Gieseler, who give no 
proofs. 

IRENZUS AND JUSTIN MARTYR. 

I conceded that Irenzus and Justin often teach 
atonian punishment, referring to the words of our 
Lord. At the same time I alleged that they taught 
the annihilation of the wicked, and that therefore 
they must use the word aionios in a limited sense. 
Dr. Pond denies that they teach annihilation, and 
calls in question the validity of the proof alleged by 
me. But his whole argument, if it may be so called, 
consists of unproved assertions which are at war with 
the passages quoted. For example, in the passage 
first quoted by me, Irenseus asserts two things—First, 
“that Christ appeared in the fullness of time that by 
his blood he might purify us who were under sin, and 
present us holy to the Father, if we surrender our- 
selves obediently to the teaching of the Spirit,” and 
second, “That at the end of the times he will come to 
do away with all evil and to restore all things to har- 
mony, so that there shall be an end of all pollutions.” 
Of these two things one relates to the purifying of the 
church, the other to harmonizing and purifying the 
universe. All things are to be harmonized, all evil 
done away, all pollutions ended. Now this can be 
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done in only one of two ways, by the universal res- 

toration of the wicked to holiness, or by their anui- 

hilation. In view of this I produce passages to show 

that Irenseus taught the annihilation of the wicked. 
ASSERTIONS. 


How now does Dr. Pond meet this evidence? I re- 
ply, by mere assertion. He asserts that what was said 
of the universe relates to the church, and that when 
Irenzeus said to do away with ALL evil and put an end 
to ALL pollutions, he meant all evil and all pollutions 
in the church. Of this what evidence does he give? 
Simply his own assertion, inserting words which re- 
duce the second statement to a mere repetition of the 
first, and leave out the universe entirely, although 
Irenzeus uses the most explicit terms for the universe. 
If such things are to be tolerated, all interpretation 
isatan end. Irenzeus does not say to remove all evil 
and all pollution in the church, but ALL evil and ALL 
pollution. He does not say to restore all things to 
harmony in the church, but to restore ALL things to 
harmony. 

ANNIHILATION. 

In like manner Dr. Pond meets the assertion of 
Irenzeus that the wicked are annibilated. Irenzus 
says that the wicked shall justly be deprived of lengih 
of days forever and ever, which he elsewhere calls 
perseverantia in sewculum seculi. How does Dr. 
Pond meet this? Simply by an assertion. He asserts 
that by length of days forever and ever Irenzus 
means a life of holy communion with God, and not 
eternal existence. 

By a shifting of the words he says the simple ques- 
tion here is: What is that life forever and ever which 
God bestows upon his grateful and obedient people, 
and which he withholds from his enemies? This is 
not the question. It is this; What is the length of days 
forever and ever here spoken of, and which is called 
by Irenzeus perseverantia in seculum sceculi—that is, 
continued existence forever and ever? Of this, Ire- 
nus says,’ the wicked deprive themselves. Now, 
when Dr. Pond, instead of his clearly-defined mode 
of expression, which has no analogical sense, intro- 
duces another word, life, which has an analogical 
sense, and then quotes another passage in which life 
is used analogically to denote communion with God, 
and then interprets the first passage by that, it is 
simply a specimen of intellectual jugglery, based on 
mere assertion without proof, and is at war with the 
whole scope of the argument with Irenzeus. 

In that nothing is said of communion with God. It 
all relates to the creation of the mind and its contin- 
ued existence for ever. At the end Irenzus says: 
“This completes what I have to say as to the creation 
and continued existence (perseverantia) of the mind.” 
The passage from beginning to end repudiates Dr. 
Pond’s interpretation, and evinces that his assertion 
is baseless. Life, if that had been the word used, 
might have had an analogical sense, and might have 
meant spiritual life. But “length of days forever aud 
ever”’ (perseverantia in swculum seculi) have no such 
analogical sense. They denote eternal continuance of 
existence, and nothing else; and the cessation of this 
is annibilation. 

Of my argument from the creed of Irensus, in 
which he represents life, and the gift of immortality 
as peculiar to the righteous, he says nothing. 

JUSTIN MARTYR. 

For valid reasons I assumed that the remarks of the 
old Christian who led Justin to Christ were endorsed 
by him. He, after disproving the necessary immor- 
tality of the soul, says that he does not say that all 
souls cease to exist at death, but are assigned to places 
according to character, awaiting the judgment. Then 
the good, being manifested as worthy of the favor of 
God, shall tiever die, BuT the wicked are punished so 
long as God wills them to exist and be punished. The 
force of this sentence lies in the antithesis. If both 
were never to die there would be no ground for an an- 
tithesis. But Justin makes one. This is its import: 
The good are never to die, but the wicked are to die 
after being punished so long as God wills to have them 
exist and punished. Of this antithesis Dr. Pond takes 
no notice, but speaks as if the latter member stood 
alone, and says we all believe that. Justin also 
says in another place: “All things that come into 
being, or begin to exist, are by nature liable to die, and 
can disappear and be no more; for this reason souls 
also die, and are punished.” Of this Dr. Pond takes 
no notice. Justi also says (Apol. i. 21): ‘We have 
been taught that oniy those who live near to God in 
holiness and virtue are made immortal.’ So, in Try- 
pho, c. 45, and in Apol. i. 52, he speaks of immortality 
as peculiar to the good alone. Of these passages, re- 
ferred to by me, Dr. Pond takes no notice. Again the 
old Christian says, indorsed by Justin: “When it is 
necessary that the soul should no longer exist, the 
vital spirit leaves it, or the soul is no more, but returns 
thither whence it was taken ’—that is, to nothing; it 
no longer exists. Dr. Pond says this does not imply 
that the soul is annihilated. Of this we have his usual 
proof—his own assertion. 

SIX THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 

Dr. Pond alleges errors in my account of the six the- 
ological schools, growing out of my alleged errors as to 
Origen, Justin Martyr, and Irenzwus. But as those 
errors do not exist, his corrections have no basis and 
are entirely uncalled for. All that he has to say as to 
the two Origenistic schools at Alexandria is that Ori- 
gen was not a final and universal restorationist, but a 





rotationist. This I have disproved. He, however, ad- 
mits that we have no proof that he taught his rotation 
doctrine at Cesarea, or that any of his students agreed 
with him if he did. It is an argument that Origen did 
not teach this doctrine in his two schools at all that 
none of his followers in any age believed it. Gregory 
of Nyssa did not; Eusebius of Cesarea, the father of 
Church History, his most beloved scholar and defender, 
did not, but he did believe universal restitution, as his 
works show. These schools, therefore, must remain as 
I have described them, schools of universal restoration. 
As to the schools of Antioch and Edessa, Dr. Pond can- 
not and does not deny that their teachers, Diodon of 
Tarsus and Theodore of Mopsuestia, held to universal 
restoration. On this point I have produced abundan 

evidence, which I will not repeat. . 

DR. SHEDD AND GUERICKE. 

I would only call Dr. Pond’s attention to what is 
said by Guericke, as translated by Dr. Shedd. On p. 
308 he says of the school of Antioch, “ This school 
reached its highest point under the influence of Diodo- 
rus of Tarsus and Theodore of Mopsuestia.” Again, 
on p. 349, note 1, he says, * It is noticeable that the ex- 
egetico-grammatical school of Antioch, as well as the 
allegorizing Alexandrine, adopted and maintained the 
doctrine of restoration.” This doctrine was not based on 
the same principles by Origen and Theodore, as I have 
shown at large in No. 21. As to the school of Asia 
Minor, so far as represented by Irenzus, I have showy 
that it did teach annihilation. 


CARELESSNESS. 

After Dr. Pond’s vain efforts to convict me of error, 
he says, ‘‘So much for Dr. Beecher’s five Universalist 
Theological Seminaries.”” Was this, too, carelessness? 
Just above he had said that aecording to me the semi- 
naries in which universal restoration was taught were 
four, and that in one annihilation was taught. Does 
Dr. Pond regard the doctrine of annihilation and that 
of universal salvation as the same thing? If not, why 
throw out such a false implication? 

That the North African school taught future eternal 
punishment of course Dr. Pond does not deny. 


PR. POND’S PARTIALITY,. 

In reviewing Dr. Pond’s course, I am impressed with 
the conviction that he does me honor overmuch. That 
eminent orthodox divine, Dr. Tayler Lewis, called in 
question the common translation of aionios in our 
Lord’s sentence. He says it does not mean eternal, but 
pertaining to the world to come. He says that all that 
we can exegetically or etymologically make of the 
word aionios in the sentence is this, “‘ These shall go 
away into the punishment [the restraint, the imprison- 
ment] of the world to come, and these into the life of 
the world to come.’’ This was issued with the sanc- 
tion of Prof. Schaff of the Union Theological Semina- 
ry in 1870. And yet it awoke no alarm for four years. 
At last I published the same thing and sustained it by 
proof, when, lo! Dr. Pond awakes to a sense of im- 
pending danger, and, as a vigilant watchman on his 
watch-tower, sounds the note of alarm. Still he has 
even now no fear of Prof. Lewis and Prof. Schaff and 
Uniou Theological Seminary. Of them he says noth- 
ing. They may countenance the error without warn- 
ing. But as soon asI promulgate it ke is filled with 
alarm. Certainly this does me honor overmuch. My 
eminence and influence do not justify such a peculiar 
alarm. 

SEMINARLES. 

Or is it the statement as to the theological semina- 
ries that alarms him? Yet when Prof. Shedd in his 
History of Doctrine, in 1864, stated that the Greek an- 
thropology in all its wide extent was not Augustinian, 
but verging towards Pelagianism, and when Neander 
said the same, it caused in Dr. Pond no fear of a reac- 
tion from genuine Calvinism. Nay, he does not hesi- 
tate to say himself that this Greek anthropology would 
be called in modern times Arminianism, if not Pela- 
gianism. And he seems to have no fear of shaking the 
faith of the churches in Calvinism byso doing. Why 
then should a statement that the seminaries of the 
same East taught restorationism fill him with alarm? * 

As to his effort to ward off this reaction by saying 
that these old restorationists were orthodox in other 
respects, and so not like modern American Universal- 
ists, there was no need of that; for I had distinctly 
stated it in my history, and that repeatedly. 

A SURPRISE. 

But one thing does surprise me. He ssys: “ The er- 
ror (restorationism) seems to have been one of the head, 
which did not affect their preaching, their system of 
doctrine, or their lives.’’ Does he mean to say that they 
did not heartily believe it? All evidence is against 
this. It was the joy and the hope of their lives, and one 
of their highest encouragements to act. Does Dr. 
Pond mean that if a man is otherwise orthodox he can- 
not in modern times act as they did, if he heartily be- 
lieves the doctrine? If, as he says, the doctrine of 
future eternal punishment is essential, can a denial of 
it be a mere error of the head, and not affect the 8ys- 
tem of doctrine, preaching, or life? Certainly Dr. 
Pond’s statement contains more to shake the faith of 
the church in future eternal punishment than any- 
thing I have said, and I might with more reason sound 
a note of alarm against him than he against me. But 
I shall not do it, On the other hand, I shall regard it 
as an important testimony to the Christian character 
of the ancient Restorationists. Why modern Restora- 
tionists cannot, if orthodox, exhibit the same charace 
ter, I shall leave bim to aay. 
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PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 


REPORT OF THE INVESTIGATING COMMIT- 
TEE—ACTION OF THE CHURCH. 





N adjourned business meeting of Plymouth 
Church was held on Friday evening, August 
28th, to receive and act upon the report of the Com- 
mittee that has been investigating the charges made 
against Mr. Beecher. By coustesy of the church 
the society and congregation were present, and their 
numbers were swelled by a great throng of Brook- 
lynites not connected with Plymouth except by 
interest and sympathy. The meeting was held in 
the main church building, which was filled to over- 
flowing. The temper of the assemblage was most 
ardent and enthusiastic. We make no attempt to 
describe the scene, but give in full the Reports of the 
Committees and the Resolutions adopted, together 
with a brief summary of the speeches. 

Mr. James Freeland was chosen Moderator; the 69th 
hymn of the Plymouth collection was sung; and Mr. 
Garbuctt led the meeting in prayer. The following Re- 
port of the Examining Committee, which includes the 
Report of the Committee of Investigation, was then 
read by Professor Robert R. Raymond. 

{It will be borne in mind that the “ Examining Com- 
mittee” is the standing committee of the church; the 
‘Committee of Investigation” consists of the geutle- 
men who were appointed to examine the charges 
against Mr. Beecher. The latter body made its report 
to the Examining Committee, who embodied it in 
their own report to the Church.) 

REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 

The Examiving Committee of Plymouth Church beg 
leave to report that, in consequence of the publication 
of certain statements by Theodore Tilton, the Commit- 


* tee were requested by the pastor of the church to au- 


thorize an investigation by a sub-committee into the 
imputations made against his character. On the 6th 
of July, 1874, the Committee accordingly appointed 
Brothers H. W. Sage and H. M. Cleveland such com- 
mittee, requesting them to associate with themselves 
Messrs. Claflin, Winslow, Storrs, and White, who are 
not members of the Examining Committee. No 
charges having been presented to the church nor to the 
Examining Committee against our pastor, it waa the 
duty of tlie sub-committee simply to ascertain whether 
there was any foundation in fact, for charges and 
a trial before the body of the church. The sub-com- 
mittee has, in our judgment, faithfully and impar- 
tially discharged its duties, and has presented to us 
a report which is here annexed. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF INV ESTI- 
GATION. 


To the Examining Committee of Plymouth Church: 


Dear BretHren—The Pastor of Plymouth Church, 
the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, addressed to us a letter, 
June 27th, 1874, of which the follwing is a copy: 


BROOKLYN, June 27, 1874. 

GENTLEMEN: In the present state of the public fccling, I 
owe it to my friends and to the Church and the Society over 
which I am pastor to have some proper investigation made 
of the rumors, insinuations, or charges made respecting my 
conduct, as compromised by the late publications made by 
Mr. Tilton. I have thought that both the Church and the So- 
ciety should be represented, and I take the liberty of asking 
the following gentlemen to serve in this inquiry, and to do 
that which truth and justice may require. I bog that cach of 
the gentlemen 1 will consider this as if it had been 
separately and personally sent to him, namely: 

From the Church—Henry W. Sage, Augustus Storrs, Henry 
M. Cleveland. 

From the Society—Horace B. Claflin, John Winslow, 8. V. 
White. 

I desire you, when you have satiefied yourselves by an im- 
partial and thorough examination of all sources of evidence, 
to communicate to tho Examining Committee, or to the 
Church, such action as then may seem to you right and wise. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

The committee named having signified their willing- 
ness to serve in the grave.matters so referred to them, 
Mr. Beecher sent the following letter to the Examining 
Committee of Plymouth Church: 





July 6th, 1874. 
Dear Breraren : I enclose to you a letter in which I have 
requested three gentlemen from the Church, and three from 


the Society of Plymouth Church (gentlemen of unimpeach- [ 


able repute, and who have not been involved in any of the 
trials through which we have passed during the year), to 
make a thorough and impartial examination of all charges 
or insinuations against my good name, and to report the same 
to you; and I now respectfully request that you will give to 
this Committee the authority to act in your behalf also. It 
éeemed wise to me that the request should proceed from me, 
and without your foregoing knowledge, and that you should 
give to it authority to act in your behalf in so far as a thor- 
ough investigation of the facts should be concerned. 
HENRY WARD BRECHER. 

Thereupon the Examining Committee duly author- 
ized the Committee named iu the letter of June 27th 
to act in their behalf also. 

Seconp.—Your Committee cannot here refrain from 
referring to the inexpressible regret which they in 
common with all good men feel, that uncontrollable 
circumstances have made it necessary to discuss in the 
most public manvuer the unhappy scandal which is the 
subject of tho present inquiry. 








Bet accepting the situation as we found it when we 
entered upon the high and solemn trust thus imposed, 
we have been profoundly impressed from the begin- 
ning with the grave importance of the work before us. 

For a considerable time vague and indefinite rumors 
were in circulation, touching in a vital manner the 
Christian integrity of our beloved pastor. But noth- 
ing had appeared from a known responsible source in 
a tangible form until the letter of Mr. Theodore Tilton 
to the Rev. Dr. Bacon, which was published the 
25th day of June, 1874. 

It was the appearance of this letter that moved Mr. 
Beecher two days afterwards to request immediate in- 
vestigation. It will be seen by the terms of such re- 
quest that some proper investigation is asked for by 
him, of the rumors, insinuations or charges made re- 
specting his conduct as compromised by the late pub- 
lications made by Mr. Tilton. 

We were invited to make an impartial and thorough 
examination “of all sources of evidence,” and to ad- 
vise such action as may seem right and wise. 

Turrp.—In conducting this investigation we have 
faithfully endeavored to make it thorough and impar- 
tial, and to obtain such facts as are relevant to the 
inquiry from all attainable sources of evidence. For 
this purpose we have summoned or requested the at- 
tendance of the following persons to testify before the 
Committee. Mrs. Elizabeth R. Tilton, Mrs. H. W. 
Beecher, Samuel Wilkeson, John R. Howard, Theodore 
Tilton, Samuel E. Belcher, Mrs. N. B. Morse, Oliver 
Johnson, Rev. R. 8. Storrs, D. D., Dwight Johnson, 
Isaac H. Bailey, Mrs. Putnam, John W. Mason, Rev. 
W. W. Patton, Mary C. Ames, Richard P. Buck, Fran- 
cis B, Carpenter, Albert F. Norton, Thomas M. Vaill, 
EK. M. Holmes, Hon. N. B. Morze, Mrs. Mary B. Brad- 
shaw, Joseph Richards, Miss Elizabeth A. Turner, Fran- 
cis W. Skiles, M. D., Charles Corey, M. D., Dr. Minton, 
Miss Oakley, Mrs. Elizabeth A. Ovington, Mrs. Wallace, 
Rev. 8S. B. Halliday, Thomas G. Shearman, Benjamin F. 
Tracey, Francis D. Moulton, Franklin Woodruff, John 
W. Harmon, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 

Most of the persons named have attended as re- 
quested before the Committee. One notable exception 
is Francis B. Carpenter. Mr. Francis D. Moulton 
promised to testify fully, but bas failed todoso. He 
has submitted three short statements in writing to the 
Committee, consisting chiefly of reasons why he de- 
clined to testify, and of promises to testify, at the call 
of the Committee. The Committee have called him 
three times with the results stated. 

In addition to the evidence of the persons named, 
we have examined a considerable number of letters 
and other documentary evidence which, in some way, 
was supposed to relate to the subject matter of in- 
quiry. We have held in the prosecution of our inves- 
tigations twenty-eight sessions. 

Fourtu.—Mr. Tilton, in his letter to Dr. Bacon, 
published on the 25th day of June, 1874, states that 
knowledge came to him in 1870 that Mr. Beecher had 
committed an offence against him, which he forbore to 
name or characterize; and in the same letter intro- 
duced what he alleged to be extracts from a letter 
signed by Mr. Beecher and dated January 1st, 1871. 
This alleged letter, the whole of which appears in Mr. 
Tilton’s subsequent statement before the Committee, 
has come to be knownas the “letter of apology.”” When 
this Committee commenced its labors there was there- 
fore no allegation before them except such vague 
allusion to an offense of some sort said to have been 
committed by Mr. Beecher against Mr. Tilton, and for 
which, according to the same authority, he had apolo- 
gized. It will thus be seen that the question before 
the Committee, then, was What, if any, offence had Mr. 
Beecher committed against Mr. Tilton? 

Firru.—At an early period of the investigation Mr. 
Tilton was called before the Committee and made an 
extended written statement, and in a sense specific 
charges, which showed that the offense referred to in 
the Bacon letter, so called, was, as Mr. Tilton now 
alleges, adultery with his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth R. 
Tilton. By this statement so made by Mr. Tilton, the 
field of inquiry was somewhat enlarged by the alleged 
facta, letters, and circumstances therein set forth. 

It is proper in this connection to state that the 
offense as alleged by Mr. Tilton during some four 
years and until recently to numerous persons, in writ- 
ing and otherwise, was an improper suggestion or 
solicitation by Mr. Beecher to Mrs. Tilton. But as 
time passed and purposes matured, tbis charge passed 
and matured into another form and substance. 

The offence committed by Mr. Beecher, as now al- 
leged by Mr. Tilton, is stated substantially in the third 
and fourth subdivisions of his statement before the 
committee. The charge, in effect, is that Mr. Beecher 
at his residence on the evening of October 10, 1868, or 
thereabouts, committed adultery with Elizabeth R. 
Tilton, wife.of Theodore Tilton; that this “‘act was 
followed by asimilar act of criminality between the 
same parties at Mr. Tilton’s residence on the subse- 
quent Saturday evening, followed also by other sim- 
ilar acts on various occasions, from the autumn of 
1868 to the spring of 1870, the places being the two resi- 
dences aforesaid, and occasionally other places to 
which her pastor would invite and accompany her, or 
at which he would meet her by previous appoint- 
ment.” 

The remainder of Mr. Tilton’s extended statement is 
made up of citations of alleged fact and circumstances 
which he seems to consider relevant and important, as 
evidence sustaining his charges as above stated. 


The Committee have given the evidence their most 
careful consideration, and find therefrom that in 
1861, Mr. Beecher became editor and Mr. Tilton as- 
sistant editor of the Independent, and that during this 
relation they became warm and intimate friends. On 
or about 1863, Mr. Tilton began to urge Mr. Beecher to 
visit his (Tilton’s) house, and he became more intimate- 
ly acquainted with Mr. Tilton’s family. He urged bim 
to do much of his editorial writing in his study, as it 
was more convenient to write there than at the office 
of the Independent. Mr. Beecher visited his house, 
and a friendly relation sprang up between the wife 
and family of Mr. Tilton and Mr. Beecher, which con- 
tinued down to December in 1870. That the friendly 
relations existing between Mr. Beecher and Mrs. Til- 
ton were always well known and understood, and met 
with Mr. Tilton’s cordial approval. Some years before 
any open trouble appeare1 between Mr. Beecher and 
Mr. Tilton, his (Mr. Tilton’: ; doctrines as set forth in the 
Independent, of which he had become editor, aroused a 
storm of indignation and opposition in the West, where 
this paper was widely circulated. After much discus- 
sion this led to the starting of the Advance newspaper 
in Chicago to supersede the Independent. Mr. Tilton 
while editor of the Independent, a leading religious 
newspaper, had come to deny the inspiration of the 
Scriptures and the Divinity of Christ. His social views 
about this time also underwent a radical change in the 
direction of free love: This marked change in the re- 
ligious and social views of Mr. Tiiton was a source of 
great grief and sorrow to Mrs. Tilton. Mrs. Tilton 
seemed to be a very religious woman—amounting al- 
most to enthusiasm—and when this change occurred in 
her husband she naturally sought her pastor for counsel 
and sympethy. She set forth in strong terms the suf- 
fering her husband's course was causing her. It now 
appears that during these years Mrs. Tilton became 
strongly attached to Mr. Beecher, and in July, 1870, 
confessed to her husband an overshadowing affection 
for her pastor. 

On or about the 10th of December, 1870, Mrs. Tilton 
separated from her husband, going with her children 
to her mother’s house. She sent for Mr. Beecher, and 
on bis visiting ber she made to him a statement of her 
sufferings and the abuse which she had received at the 
hands of her husband, which greatly shocked Mr. 
Beecher. He asked and received permission to send 
to Mrs. Tilton his wife, whose judgment in such mat- 
ters he considered better than his own. Subsequently 
be agreed in advising with his wife that it was desir- 
able that Mrs. Tilton should separate from her hus- 
band. Mr. Tilton, however, subsequently forced bis 
wife to return to bis house by sending for and obtain- 
ing possession of the youngest child, who was sick 
with the croup, during Mrs. Tilton’s temporary ab- 
sence from her mother’s house. She suffered a mis- 
carriage the next day after her return, on the 24th, 
which resulted in a serious illness, continuing until 
after the Ist of January, her physician being in daily 
attendance on her from the 24th to the 30th of Decem 
ber, inclusive. Early in December this year, owing 
to the marked change in Mr. Tilton’s religious and 
social views, Mr. Bowen felt constrained to give bim 
notice that his services as editor of the Independent 
would terminate at a day named in the notice. Sub- 
sequently to this notice, and on or about the 20th of 
December, Mr. Bowen bad entered into a contract 
with Mr. Tilton, by which be was to be editor of the 
Brooklyn Daily Union and chief contributor of the 
Independent, for five years; but within a few days 
after making this contract Mr. Bowen received, such 
information of Tilton’s immorality as alarmed him, 
an@ led to an interview between bimself, Tilton, and 
Oliver Johnson, at the house of Bowen, on the 26th 
day of December, 1870. At this interview Mr. Tilton 
sought to retain his place and Bowen’s confidence by 
offering to join Bowen in an attack on Mr. Beecher. 
This interview resulted in the insolent letter which Mr. 
Tilton wrote and signed on the 27th of December, de- 
manding that Mr. Beecher leave Plymouth pulpit and 
Brooklyn. That evening Mr. Bowen, on his way home, 
delivered this letter to Mr. Beecher. Mr. Beecher, on 
reading it, expressed bis astonishment at the receipt of 
such a letter, and denounced its author. Mr. Bowen 
then derided the letter, and gave him some account of 
the reasons why he had reduced Tilton from the editor- 
ship of the Independent to the subordinate position of 
contributor, saying that Mr. Tilton’s religious and social 
views were ruining the paper, and that he was now 
considering whether he could consistently retain him 
as editor of the Brooklyn Union or chief contributor of 
the Independent, They conversed for some time, Mr. 
Bowen wishing Mr. Beecher’s opinion, which was freely 
given. Mr. Beecher said he did not see how Mr. Bowen 
could retain his relations with Mr. Tilton. Mr. Beecher 
spoke strongly of the threatening letter and the reve- 
lation he had just had concerning Tilton’s domestic 
affairs. Mr. Bowen read Tilton’s threatening letter, 
and said that if trouble came he would stand by Mr. 
Beecher. It seems that Mr. Bowen communicated to 
Mr. Tilton on the following day the conversation had 
with Mr. Beecher and his intention to stand by him. 
Mr. Beecher, though he bad no doubt that Tilton would 
have lost his place, saw that his influenee was decisive, 
and precipitated Tilton’s overthrow. It now appears 
that on the 29th of December, 1870, Mr. Tilton having 
learned the advice Mr. Beecher gave Mr. Bowen and 
which was likely to bring him face to face with loss of 
place and position, extorted from his wife, then lying 
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—a document evincing her love for her pastor and ac- 
cusing him of having made an improper solicitation. 
On the following day he sent Moulton to Beecher, re- 
questing an interview with Mr. Beecher at Moulton's 
housethbatevening. Mr. Beecher accordingly met Til- 
ton at Moulton’s house. Tilton received bim with a 
memorandum in his hand, and proceeded to charge Mr. 
Beecher with being unfriendly to him, with seeking his 
downfall, spreading injurious rumors about him, un- 
dermining him, and advising Bowen to dismiss him, in- 
juring him in his family relations, joining bis (Tilton’s) 
mother-in-law in producing discord in the house; ad- 
vising a separation ; alienating his wife’s affection from 
him, with gaiuing her love more than any living being, 
with corrupting her moral nature, with teaching her 
to be insincere, lying and bypocritical, and ended by 
charging that he made wicked proposals to her. ‘Til- 
ton then produced a written paper purporting to be 
a memorandum of a confession made, in July pre- 
vious, to him by his wife, of her love for Mr. Beecher, 
and that he had made proposals to her of an impure 
nature. 

Mr. Tilton, in the 22d subdivision of his statement 
befor: the Committee, referring in time to December, 
1870, states his grievance and cause of complaint of 
Mr. Beecher touching Tilton’s business relations with 
Mr. Bowen in these words: “That he (Mr. Beecher) 
then participated in a conspiracy to degrade Theodore 
Tilton before the public—by loss of place, business, and 
repute.’ Itis clear that on the 29th day of December, 
when the so-called memorandum of confession was 
procured from Mrs. Tilton, the chief inciting cause of 
that step on Tilton’s part was his belief that Mr. Beech- 
er had caused him “loss of place, business, and repute.” 

Mr. Beecher says this charge of impure proposals 
fell upon him like a thunderbolt. Could it be possi- 
bie that Mrs. Tilton, whom he had regarded as the 
type of so much moral goodness, should have made 
such false and atrocious statements? Tilton request- 
ed Mr. Beecher to repair to his house, where Eliza- 
beth was waiting for him, and learn from her lips 
the truth of the stories in so far as they coucerned 
her. The interview was had, and resulted in a writ- 
ten retraction of the charges of Mrs. Tilton, who 
secined in great distress. Tua sort of postscript to the 
retraction she denied explicitly that Mr. Beecher had 
ever offered any improper solicitations to her, that 
being the only charge made by Tilton, or referred to 
in the statement about the confession in July. On the 
next evening Moulton called at Mr. Beecher’s Louse, 
and went up into his bedroom. He said that he and 
Tiiton had learned that Mrs. Tilton had given tie re- 
traction. He expostulated and said the act was un- 
friendly, and would not mend matters, and that Mrs. 
Tilton had already recanted the retraction. That Til- 
ton had already destroyed his wife’s first paper of 
confession. Moulton claimed that Mr. Beecher had 
acted unfairly. That all difficulties could be settled 
without such papers, and that Mr. Beecher ought to 
giveitup. Moulton was under great apparent excite- 
ment. He made no verbal threats, but displayed a 
pistol and laid it on the bureau near which he stood. 
The paper was given to him, and after a few moments’ 
talk he left. It is an amazing pity that at this juncture 
Moulton was not handed over to the police. It would 
have saved much that followed, which is deeply de- 
plored. Mr. Beecher’s, distress at the situation was 
boundless. He saw the peril of being even falsely ac- 
cused. He blamed himself for much that had occur- 
red. Hecould not tell how much of the impending 
trouble could be attributed to Mrs. Tilton’s undue af- 
fection for him, which it was his duty to have re- 
pressed. ‘‘My earnest, desire,” he says, “to avoid a 
public accusation and the evils which must necessarily 
flow from it, and which have now resulted from it, 
has been one of the leading motives that must explain 
my action during th four years in this matter.” 
While he was in a morbid condition of mind, produced 
by these distressing difficulties, Moulton again called or 
him. His manner was kind and conciliatory. He pro- 
fessed, however, to believe that Mr. Beecher had been 
seeking Tilton’s downfall; had leagued with Mr. 
Bowen against him, and by his advice had come near 
destroying Tilton’s family. Mr. Beecher expressed 
many and strong regrets at the misfortunes of that 
family. Moulton caught up some of these expressions 
and wrote them down, saying that if Tilton could see 
them, there would be no trouble in procuring a recon- 
ciliation. This paper, which is dated Jan. 1, 1871, was en- 
trusted by Mr. Beecher to Moulton’s keeping without 
reading it, nor was it read to him. This paper, some- 
times called “ the apology,” and sometimes “the con- 
fession,”’ isin no proper sense Mr. Beecher’s production, 
or a correct report of what he said. No man will be- 
lieve, for instance, that Mr. Beecher said: “I humble 
myself before him (Tilton) as I do before my God.” 
Another sentence: ‘‘Her forgiveness I have.” Mr. 
Beecher states it was not said, nor the semblance of it. 

Pausing here, a very important question arises in this 
eonnection. To what does the apology refer? It de- 
clares Mrs, Tilton “ guiltless,” and yet Tilton says it 
refers to adultery, which Mr, Beecher denies. With- 
out now considering the weight of credit to which 
the respective partics are entitled where there is a 
conflict between them, we believe, and propose to show 
from the evidence, that the original charge was im- 


proper advances, and t as time passed, and the con- 
spiracy deepened, it was enlarged into adultery. 
The importance of isapparent. Because if the 


¢harge has been so changed, then both Tliton and 





Moulton are conspirators, and convicted of a vile 
fraud, which necessarily ends their influence in this 
controversy. What isthe proof that the charge in 
the first instance was adultery? It is suid that it was, 
and that the memorandum in the hands of Tilton, in 
his wife’s handwriting, was to such effect. But this is 
denied by both Mr. Beecher and Mrs. Tilton, and the 
written paper is not produced. Itis said further that 
Mr. Beecher confessed the fact of adultery. But this, 
again, is denied by him, and such alleged confession is 
inconsistent with the retraction he received that even- 
ing from Mrs. Tilton. If he had’ confessed, what ser- 
vive could the retraction render? Why procure one 
at all if, as alleged, Mr. Beecher had that evening con- 
fessed adultery to Tilton and Moulton, or to either? 
What, then, was the charge preferred on the evening 
of December 30? We answer, It was improper advan- 
ces; which, of'course, Mr. Beecher denied. What oc- 
curred in the matter of retraction that evening, and 
all the subsequent conversations, acts, and letters of 
the various persons directly concerned in dealing with 
the scandal are consistent with this view, and with no 
other. The retraction procured referred to improper 
advances, and to nothing else. Is it likely if the main 
offence had been charged Mr. Beecher would have 
been satisfied with anything short of a retraction of 
that? 

There is a sort of postscript to the retraction, in 
which tbe charge of improper advances is explicitly 
denied—thus showing, we submit, that this was the 
charge that was in the mind of both Mrs. Tilton and 
Mr. Beecher, and no other offence. But look further: 
Mr. Tilton in the last four years has many times said 
verbally and in writing that the charge was the lesser 
offence. This is important under the rule that where 
a complainant has made different and inconsistent 
statements of the offence he alleges, his credibility is 
damaged and in most cases destroyed. In the written 
statement of the offence shown to Dr. Storrs by Tilton 
and Carpenter, which was made in Mrs. Tilton’s hand- 
writing, under the demand of her husband, who says he 
dictated the precise words characterizing the offence, 
the charge was an impure proposal. This statement 
Mrs. Tilton retracted, and says she protested against it 
as false when signed, and afterwards saw Dr. Storrs and 
told him so. Dr. Storrs, in a letter to the Committee, 
confirms tbe retraction. In the manuscript pre- 
pared by Tilton which he called “ the true story ” the 
offence was stated to be improper advances. This 
“true story” Tilton was in the habit of reading to 
pewspaper men, personal friends, and to others, with- 
out, it would seem, much discrimination, considering 
how anxious he professed to be not to make known his 
secret. Mr. Belcher testifies that he met Tilton on the 
ferry-boat about two weeks after the publication of 
the Woodhull scandal, and they talked the matter 
over. He says that Tilton was at first mysterious and 
non-committal, but on their way home in Brooklyn 
Tilton invited him into his house, where the “true 
story ’’ was exhibited to Mr. Belcher, and a prolonged 
conversation was had which lasted until midnight, 
and during all this not one word was said or hinted 
by Tilton that he believed Beecher had committed 
adultery. On the contrary, he asserted his unshaken 
confidence in his wife’s purity, and complained only 
of the improper solicitation. Ex-Supervisor Harmon, 
who, like Mr. Belcher, is one of our well-known and 
reputable citizens, testifies to substantially the same 
experience with Tilton as to the nature of the charge. 
Mr. Harmon goes further, and testifies not only that 
Tilton read to him the “ true story,” in which there 
was no allegation of adultery, but that Tilton de- 
scribed to him his first interview with Mr. Beecher on 
the evening of Dec. 30th, and then informed Mr. Har- 
mon that he at that time charged Mr. Beecher with the 
offence of impreper advances. Mr. Harmon explicitly 
states that in all his conversations, which were numer- 
ous, with Tilton for more than two years, he at no time 
alleged adultery as the offence of which he complained. 
The testimony before the Committee shows similar 
statements by Tilton to various other persons up to 
within a recent period. The further fact that Tilton 
treated the matterduring four years as an offence which 
could be properly apologized for and forgiven is wholly 
inconsistent with the charge in its present form. Til- 
ton, in his written statement, complains that Mr. 
Beecher “‘ abused his (Tilton’s) forgiveness.” It is be- 
lieved no case of adultery on record can be produced 
where an injured husband upon learning of his wife’s 
infidelity kept the fact to himself for six months, and 
then, after private complaint to the offending party, 
receives and accepts an apology for the offence, and 
declares it forgiven—and this followed by a restora- 
tion of the courtesies of friendship. All this, and other 
considerations to be hereafter referred to, show that in 
no event could the offence have been the crime of 
adultery. It might have been the charge of the lesser 
offence, but it is not conceivable that Tilton, in view 
of his conduct, believed even that. Still further, that 
the so-called apology was not for the main offence 
Tilton himself in his cross-examination clearly proves. 
Mark his words! He says that the day after it was 
procured he was in Moulton’s room and there met Mr. 
Beecher, when the following scene occurred: “ He 
(Beecher) burst out in an expression of great sorrow to 
me, and said he hoped the communication which he 
had sent me by Mr. Moulton was satisfactory to me. 
He then and there ‘told Mr. Moulton’ he had done 
wrong; not so much as some others had (referring to 
his wife, who had made statements to Mr. Bowen that 





ought to be unmade ;) and he there volunteered to write 
a letter to Mr. Bowen concerning the facts which he had 
misstated." Here is clear light as to what the apology 
does not refer to. It disposes of the apology forever 
as a paper referring to adultery. It refers to nothing 
of the kind. If the wrong done to which Mr. Beecher 
refers was adultery, how could these words be used 4n 
reference to it, “‘ He had done wrong; not so much as 
some others"’? The absurdity of such a claim is clear. 
Those words and the apology are susceptible of but 
one construction. They refer, as Mr. Beecher says, to 
his deep regret for statements which he and his wife 
had, under certain information a few days before, 
made to Mr. Bowen, which led him to execute a pur- 
pose already entertained of removing Tilton from the 
Brookiyn Union and the Independent. It appears dlso 
that the next day Mr. Beecher did write the letter to 
Mr. Bowen which Tilton says he volunteered to write, 
and which referred to Tilton’s business troubles with 
Bowen. 

Next consider Moulton’s course with a view of still 
further testing what was in his mind as well as in Til- 
ton’s as to the character of the offence. If Moulton 
understood the charge to be adultery, then he is en- 
titled to the credit of the invention or discovery that 
this crime could be the subject of an apology, and a 
ready forgiveness and reconciliation on the part of 
the offender and the injured husband. That Moulton 
did not believe or understand that the offence was 
adultery is shown by the same class of evidence that 
has been cited in reference to Tilton. He repeatedly 
declared to many persons there was no adultery. For- 
tunately we have a statement in writing setting forth 
Moulton’s estimate of the nature of the offense. 

Mr. Beecher wrote a letter dated June Ist, 1873, to 
Moulton in which, among other things, he complains 
of Tilton’s threatening and inconsistent conduct, and 
declares bis purpose to waste no more energy in trying 
to satisfy Tilton who, at this time, was complaining of 
the publication of the tripartite agreement, so-called. 
In this letter Mr. Beecher says, * My mind is clear; 
am not in haste; I shall write for the public a state- 
ment that will bear the light of the Judgment day. 
God will take care of meand mine.” Theseare not the 
words of a guilty mind. Moulton replies on the same 
day. Publicity was no part of his profound policy, and 
be hastens toobject. At first he writes these words, “ If 
the truth must be spoken, let it be. I know you can 
stand if the whole case was published to-morrow.” 
Apparently fearing this might rather tend to determine 
Mr. Beecher to publish the whole case than otherwise, 
he crossed out these and other lines with a pencil and 
commenced anew. In this new efforton the same paper 
these words occur: ** You can stand if the whole case 
were published to-morrow.”’ Moulton was right. The 
pity is that Mr. Beecher did not publish forthwith, and 
so become once more free and end the machinations 
of Tilton and the mutual friend. These two, whatever 
else they wanted or designed, did not believe their 
purposes would be then subserved by publicity. Tilton 
soon became graciousand kindly. But what shall be 
said of Moulton, who now asserts for the first time that 
adultery was the offence? Is it possible this man is so 
lowin his moral perceptions as to believe that a minis- 
ter of the Gospel, and that too of Plymouth Church, 
could “stand” before his church and the world agairst 
the crime of adultery? No. Tilton says bis wife was 
possessed of the idea that adultery with her pastor was 
all right, and no sin. That she did not discover her 
mistake from reading Saint Paul, but Griffith Gaunt. 
But we have mo evidence that this ballucination had 
reached aud tainted the diplomatic mind of Moulton. 
It is right that we should say here that we do not be- 
lieve the sinless character of adultery was a dogma 
believed in or even known to Mrs, Tilton, except per- 
haps as a notion of the Woodhull school, of which her 
husband had become a disciple and shining light, and 
with which she had no symputhy. 

There is but one fair conclusion to be drawn from 
Moulton’s letter of June ist to Mr. Beecher. He knew 
that Mr. Beecher had been falsely accused of impure 
advances, and that he desired in his inmost soul to 
suppress the scandal. Yet if the simple truth were 
published he could “stand.” Knowing this, he said so. 
Whatever Moulton may say now, since his malice has 
been excited by certain exposures, is of little conse- 
quence. He now openly stands with Tilton, where he 
has secretly been from the beginning. We claim, 
therefore, in view of these facts and circumstances, 
that the original charge of impure advances, false 
though it was, has been dropped by these accusers, and 
adultery at this late day has been substituted as an 
after-thought. We brand this performance as a fraud 
that ought to end all controversy as to the innocence 
of Mr. Beecher. 

Pursuing the narrative a little further we find Moul- 
ton, who first appeared as Tilton’s friend after procur- 
ing the so-called apology, quietly becoming the friend 
of both the parties,—the mutual friend. Mr. Moulton, 
as he discloses his character in these proceedings, ap- 
pears to be a very plausible man, with more vigor of 
willthan conscience. One thing is unfortunately clear, 
that from this time on he contrived to obtain and hold 
the confidence of Mr. Beecher both in his ability and 
purpose to keep the peace in good faith. There was cer- 
tainly room for an honest peace-maker. Mr. Beecher 
knew he bad been falsely accused of an impure offence, 
and that a reputable woman by some means had been 
induced to mse the accusation, It is true the charge’ 

(Continued on page 174.) 
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HENRY WILSON. 
, Slave Power in America. By 
Hionty Wilson. Vol IL. Boston? Jaines KR. Osgood & Co. 

The chief merit of our excellent Vice-President 
in his capacity of historian is not that of a scholar, or 
philosopher, or literary artist, but that of an actor—a 
prominent and worthy actor in the epoch which he 
describes. He makes no pretensions to being a Tacitus, 
ora Gibbon, or a Macaulay, ora Prescott. He has been 
educated rather by practical affairs and by his associa- 
tion with strong men than by books; and if we can- 
not ascribe to hia book the highest qualities of histor- 
ical exposition, as little can we overlook the great 
advantage his book derives from the fact that in it 
the author has written a history which he had pre- 
viously lived. He has drawn portraits of famous men 
whom he personally knew; he has discussed measures 
which he helped to originate and to carry, or which 
he did his best to defeat; he has painted historic 
scenes which he witnessed with his own eyes and to 
which he contributed the by no means despicable boon 
of his actual presence. He has always been a politi- 
cian, and he bears the distinction of having been, we 
might say, the most numerous stump-speaker that 
ever lived. His personal acquaintance with the mi- 
nute details, the inlets and outlets, the open lore and 
the arcana of American politics, is perhaps as enor- 
mous as was that of Horace Greeley. Mr. Wilson is 
an earnest and hearty man; and he has put Lis earn- 
estness and his heart into this book. Though he makes 
no effort to conceal his sympathies with the anti- 
slavery movement, he aims to understand the oppo- 
nents of that great cause, and to represent them fairly. 
Doubtless there are some inaccuracies in the book; 
there are explanations which will probably seem su- 
perficial when our grandchildren shall read the history 
of these days in the light of materials that are now 
concealed. But upon the whole, Mr. Wilson, by writ- 
ing this history, has done a work eminently creditable 
to himself, and likely to be largely useful to his fellow- 
countrymen. 

The previous volume of the work brought the nar- 
rative down to the end of the year 1844, at which point 
the present volume takes up the story, carrying it on- 
ward to the election of Abraham Lincoln in 1860. 
Thus we have now before us, from the pen of one of 
the most influential statesmen of the era, a compre- 
hensive account of recent American history during 
the sixteen years that saw the slow and difficult or- 
ganization of anti-slavery into politics, the early un- 
popularity and baffled struggles of the new party, its 
ever-increasing force in grappling with the gigantic 
energy and shrewdness of the slave power, and its 
final triumph in that great presidential canvass which 
gave the occasion for our civil war. Here, indeed, is 
a fio'd for historic analysis and description. Begin- 
ning with a chapter on the admission of Florida, in 
1845, Mr. Wilson passes, with a firm and intelligent 
step, through all the great incidents succeeding that 
event, and which have any bearing upon his theme. 
The Mexican war; the Wilmot proviso; the vast ex- 
pausion of American territory, with the consequent 
efforts of the opposing partisans to introduce slavery 
into this new territory or to exclude slavery from it; 
the whole pathos and anger and heroism of the matter 
of fugitive slaves; the great political movements of 
1848; the full introduction of the slavery question into 
the discussions of Congress, and the great champions 
who contended there on opposite sides; the various 
complex and constantly thickening incidents of the 
struggle, year by year, in politics, social life, litera- 
ture, religion; the compromise measures of 1850; the 
fugitive slave act; the election of Pierce; the abro- 
gation of the Missouri compromise; the birth and 
growth of the Republican party; the Kansas struggle; 
the assault on Sumner; the Freemont campaign; the 
Dred Scott case; the great popular debate between 
Lincoln and Douglas; John Brown and his great deed; 
menaces of disunion and the culminating contest of 
1360—these are the leading themes of the volume now 
before us. We doubt if any historian ever had grander 
ones. To say that Mr. Wilson has dealt with them 
honestly, with lucid and vigorous skill, and with a 


_manly sympathy for the right, is but to pay him the 


praise which he fully deserves. 

From the outline just given of the scope and direc- 
tion of the narrative, our readers will easily see for 
themselves how manifold must be the interest which 
this volume must have for all enlightened readers; and 
as a just example of Mr. Wilson’s style of writing on a 
subject permitting some fiuency and warmth of 
description, we shall now submit the following passage 
devoted to some phases of the Fremont campaign: 
“‘ As never before it was a conflict of principles, not of 
political economy and commercial greed alone, but in 
the higher range of morals and religious obligation. 
For questions of tariffs, banks, internal improvements 
and the like, were substituted those of philanthropy, 
true patriotism, and a wise statesmanship; of human 
rights and the higher law. Never had the nation been 
taken up to so high a plane of feeling, theught and 
action; never had it been confronted with questions 
ef such pregoant interest and importance. As never 
before had sueh use been made of weapons drawn 
from the armory above, so never had the pulpit, and 





the religious and reformatory press lent such aid in a 
political struggle. There were, too, other subsidiary 
influences that helped to swell the volume of Republi- 
can thought and feeling. Among them were the 
inflexible purposes and the persistent labors of the 
American Anti-slavery Society and its affiliated asso- 
ciations. Though their members cast no votes, and 
they discarded all political action, they contributed to 
the result aimed at by the new party of freedom. By 
orators and presses, meetings and conventions, they 
made constant warfare on the slave-system, and kept 
before the people the woes of the slave and the machi- 
nations of the Slave Power. . . . Their independ- 
ence of sect or party contributed to this result. Ab- 
solved from all responsibility for either, they analyzed, 
perhaps more closely, and described more faithfully, 
the evil they so fiercely condemned and so fearlessly 
exposed. . Another potent influence which 
doubtless entered largely into the canvass had been 
the publication and wide-spread perusal of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. It wasa revelation and asummons. It 
revealed what existed here, and, as with tempest blast 
from another world, it called upon the people to 
repent and purge themselves of the great iniquity. It 
was as if a vast panorama had been suddenly unrolled, 
on which the gifted artist had portrayed with vivid 
colors the scenes of cruelty and shame, of suffering 
and sorrow, to which slavery gave rise, and those of 
noble daring, and Christian self-sacrifice, to effect and 
aid escape therefrom, and these pictures had been 
burned into the popular mind and heart by the very 
fervor of the genius that inspired and wrought them. 
Nor can it be doubted that many minds, in perusing 
that work, had found the needful preparation for the 
arguments and appeals of Republican presses and 
speakers that were so soon to follow, and that many 
votes cast for Fremont were but the rich fruitage of 
seed so widely broadcast by Harriet Beecher Stowe.” 


EMERGENCIES FOR THE DOCTOR. 


Emergencies, And How to Treat Them. The Etiology, Path- 
ology, and Treatment of the Accidents, Diseases and Cases 
of Poisoning which Demand Prompt Action. _Designed 
for Students and Practitioners of Medicine. By Joseph W. 
pore M.D. Second edition. New York: D. Appleton 

a) 


The author of this book, one of the most accom- 
plished and distinguished of the younger surgeons of 
New York, holds official positions which suggest un- 
usual opportunities of acquiring experience in the 
department of practice to which the book refers: he 
is Clinical Professor of Surgery in the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University of New York, and Visiting- 
Surgeon to Charity Hospital. He has here exhibited 
with unusual skill the unique plan of preparing a 
book which may serve the profession an important 
purpose in those moments of sudden alarm and danger 
which often bewilder the mind and disqualify it to 
work its way clearly and quickly to the best remedy. 
He has thus bestowed upon his professional brethren 
a sort of hand-book for their assistance in all the prin- 
cipal cases of emergency occurring in medical, sur- 
gical and obstetrical practice. In the statement of 
his views he has given special prominence to points of 
practical import in preference to theoretical consid- 
erations, fortifying opinions based on his own study 
and experience by those of the highest American and 
European authorities. 

The details of Dr. Howe’s book are technical, and 
any account of them which we might give would be 
of interest only to professional readers. For their 
benefit, however, we may add that the author’s chap- 
ters deal with the various kinds of hemorrhages, 
wounds, the extraction of foreign bodies, burns and 
scalds, strangulated hernia, effects of cold, coma, syn- 
cope, asphyxia, sunstroke, dyspneea, cedema glottidis, 
convulsions, the various emergencies in obstetrical ex- 
perience, and toxicology. For his method of state- 
ment the author deserves the high praise of being 
clear, full and concise. He wastes no words, and 
omits none that are necessary. He shows an entire 
familiarity with the hterature of his subject, and with 
the most recent devices of surgical and medical inven- 
tion; and his own large reading is made still more 
fruitful by his own large experience. The apprecia- 
tion of the work by the profession is shown by the 
rapid sale of the First Edition, and it will undoubtedly 
take rank as the leading authority in the language 
upon the subject. 

NOTES. 


The Hadley Brothers of Chicago are publishing 
a series of text-books in relation to the English lan- 
guage. They have just issued English Grammar: An 
Advanced Course of Lessons in Language, by Mary V. 
Lee, teacher in Minnesota State Normal School, and 
Hiram Hadley. Its method is in accordance with the 
principle; ‘“‘ Develop the idea, then give the term.” 


Sheldon & Co. have just published Patterson's 
Common-School Speller, which contains a choice selec- 
tion of words fer practical exercises in spelling, defin- 
ing, pronunciation, dictation, and distinguishing syno- 
nyms, #rranged to facilitate written exercises in spell- 
ing. The text-book is accompanied by a blank book 
for the exercises. 

To ‘‘Putnam’s Elementary Science Series” a 
new work has just been added. It is An Introduetion 
to the Study of General Biology, and is particularly 
designed for the use of schools and science-classes. 
The author ts Thomas C. MacGinley, Principal of the 
Croagh National School, County Donegal. The work 
contains 124 small illustrations, and is published hy G. 


P. Putnam's Sons. Though intended for young pupils, 
the author very wisely refuses to exclude technical 
terms, since it is impossible to understand thoroughly 
any department of special study without a good 
knowledge of the technical language employed by the 
more eminent among the authorities who treat of it. 
The author, however, explains these terms as they 
occur, and in the Glossary he indicates their deviations 
and literal meanings, along with their technical ap- 
plications. . 

We have already mentioned that Mr. Charles 
Edwards Lester is engaged upon an historical work, 
entitled Our First Hundred Years. It is to be com- 
pleted in twelve monthly parts. Part Two is just 
issued. Itis published by the United States Publishing 
Company. 

Mr. Henry W. Siglar, A. M., Principal of the 
Newburgh Academy, is evidently an enthusiast. He 
has invented a new method of teaching the painful sub- 
ject of English Grammar, which under his manipula- 
tion ceases to be painful. His system, he tells us, ‘* was 
not evolved from the inner consciousness of a theoriz- 
ing philosopher, but grew up, day by day, through 
several years in the school-room, because teacher and 
pupil needed it.’’ Then kindliug into asort of rap- 
ture, he assures us that his system is ‘‘a great labor- 
saving scheme, and something more, and that there is 
no question whether it will work, because it does 
work, and has worked for years, much to the benefit 
and comfort of those using it; moreover, new teachers 
and new pupils easily get the hang of it.’ Starting 
with the very just criticism upon the ordinary method 
of teaching Grammar, namely, that it helps children 
to understand the language and stops short of helping 
them to use it, he puts his pupils to doing at once what 
they need to learn to do. Hence the principal thing 
in teaching Grammar is practice, that bearing about 
the same ratio to theory in this branch of science that 
it does in arithmetic. The book embodying this de- 
lightful system is called Siglar’s English Exercises, 
and is published by Henry Holt & Co. 


The Leonard Scott Publishing Company have 
issued their reprint of the Edinburgh Review for July. 
We find it up to its usual mark of substantial and 
fresh thought. The first article, on ‘“‘ Ocean Warfare,” 
gives an explanation and description, free from tech- 
nicalities, of the new conditions under which naval 
warfare will be waged, and of the various weajsons 
with which modern fleets are armed. Hebrew stu- 
dents will be much interested in the article on “ The 
Speaker’s Bible,” now in course of publication in 
England. The general character and design of the 
work are briefly explained ; and much minute criticism 
is devoted to the manner in which the Hebrew text 
has been dealt with. Art. ITI., ‘‘ Nasmyth’s Physical 
History of the Moon,” gives a description of the ap- 
pearance of the surface of the moon and its probable 
formation, founded on many careful telescopic obser- 
vations. A ball of molten liquid is the basis of Mr. 
Nasmyth’s theory of formation ; and he advances some 
new ideas relative to the cooling process, to explain 
the irregularities on its surface. The article also gives 
some account of the astronomers of the Greenwich 
Observatory and the instruments that have been in- 
vented from time to time for taking lunar observa- 
tions. Motley’s “Life and Death of Barneveldt’’ is 
welcomed with a long and favorable review, the writer 
remarking, “we can hardly give too much apprecia- 
tion to that subtle alchemy of the brain which has en- 
abled him to produce out of dull, crabbed, and often 
illegible papers, the vivid, graphic, and sparkling nar- 
rative which he has given to the world.” The fifth 
article takes up Hall’s ‘‘ Modern English,” criticising 
the style and temper of Mr. Hall’s writings with much 
severity. The paper entitled ‘‘Canon of Beauty iu 
Greek Art” will be attractive to art-students, attempt- 
ing, as it does, to detect and define the subtle laws of 
proportion which guided the great sculptors of an- 
tiquity. Other articles are, a long and favorable re- 
view of Guizot’s History of France, with numerous 
extracts; a very interesting account of the life of the 
philologer, Richard Cleasby, and his labors in Ice- 
landic literature; and a review of the ‘“‘ Journal of 
Henry Cockburn,” a continuation of the ‘‘ Memorials 
of his Time,” by the well-known Lord Cockburn. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 
will be in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers will 
confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission in this respect. 
Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in ali cases.} 


Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 


ON RT ee Maynard. 100 
Bolton, Sarah K,, ‘‘ The Present Problem.”’..... Putnam’s So: 
Coons, Rev. Aaron (compiler and aa ry fo dy 
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lish Grammar.”’..Hadley Bros., Chicago. 
MacGi: , Thos.. eee saction to Biology.”.Pujnam’s Sons. 175 
“Minutes of the General Assembl ” 


“Our On dred Years” (Part 2)..U. 8. Pub. Co., N. Y- 
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We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
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The Ga’ The Catholic World—Lappincott’s Magazine—The Popu- 
Science Monthly—Scribner’s Monthly—St. Nicholas—The Bdtnburgh 
Review (Leonard Scott Pub. Co.)—New York. The Atlantic—Old and. 
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Waltham Watches. 


momem. & Co., No. 222 Fifth green 
New York, continue to send_ sin 
Waltham ‘Watches by Express or Mail to 
any part of the country, no matter ee 
remote, without any_risk to the pur- 
chaser. Having sold Waltham Watches 
on this plan for the last six years, their 
customers are numbered by thousands, 
and from almost — county in the 
Union. In every case t ab pet pe ot gets 
a good reliable Watch, and full value for 
the money. Great improvements have 
been made during the present year; all 
es and sizes are now made both as 
ey-winders and _ stem-winders. Our 
new price-list, which is sent free, de- 
scribes all the new Watches with prices 
of each. Write for it, and mention that 
advertisement was seen in the Christian 
Union. Address Howarp & Co., 222 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Silver Bridal Gifts. 

THe GorHAM ComMPANyY, the well- 
known Silversmiths of No. 1 Bond St., 
New York, offer the richest and largest | — 
assortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 








Lapies! By sending me ten (10) cents, 
I will send you a cut paper pattern of 
the latest style of a sacque, jacket, waist, 
or a pattern of anything for Ladies’ 
wear. With model, 25 cts. Send stamp 
for Hyatt's Ladies’ Fashion Journal (sent 
free). Address Gro. W. Hyatt, 27 East 
14th Street, New York City. 


Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch, 
being pure, requires less quantity, and is 
more delicate and nutritious for pud- 
dings, custards, etc., than any other 
preparation. 


Two Colors of Our Flag, 


viz.: White and Red, should adorn the mouth 

of everybody. The ‘teeth should be white as 

ag , the gums red as rubics, and they will be 
"brushed daily with Fragrant Sozodont. 


Just What I Want. 


A sewing machine that T myself can use for 








all m family work; and it is well attested 
that the * Willcox & Gibbs” is just that ma- 
chine. Send for Price List and Circular to 


Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N.Y. 
Ladies are Seasick 

crossing the English Channel, but no lady ever 

ts sick of English Channel Shoes. They 

reer have soles. 


them, and buy no other. 
where the channel is cut. 


Ask your dealer for 
A dark line shows 





Tuurston's Ivory PEARL Toorn Pow- 
DER is the best dentifrice known: it keeps 
the teeth clean and ft oo oy  : * gums 


healthy. Sold by Dru; d 50 cents 
r bottle. ae & ott, nt Gold St., N. Y., 
holesale Agents. 





" LAprIEs will experience much less 
trouble with their wowing, if they use ~ 
Eureka Machine twist. Try it once and be 
convinced, 








A. FAMOUS 
CHEMICAL FOOD. 


‘Tested and uses pee 18 F an with unparalleled 
pa oe dy and useful nvaluable and or 
sable to Brain workers, all ns of entary 
qooupanoms and habits, pateebe ya and chil- 
tthe mental ond lopelicetans ne nd the ex- 
of the me and in U1: wers, an © ex- 
nditure of Vital Force and Romer Power and 
nergy 





WINCHESTER’S 


Hypophosphite of Lime & Soda. 


eae eeie jeeuly, y fomons chante pooparation ou: wien 
to the system that im mporten wing. 

Rnd life-ustaining element, PH SPHORG. whi 
isa noes, eat invigorating and vital- 
izing C , Nervous Sys- 
tem an omioal ce of "nessa value = an 
tration. of the health aud streneth, sa@vigor of 
on 0 e hea! ~ strength, an ‘or 0 

body and brain. 


‘is preperation of WINCHESTER’S is the 
rmanently Sy building 4 fm na al tad svitaliee 
{ng the entive Parvo vous of sand physical systems. 
"Prices #1 flan pared only by 
WihChaSTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 John Street, New York. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EB * H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
t. way. opp. Metropolitan. GamROMos and 





STE PES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MEG ALBUMS AND PHO- 
ser’ RITIBS. Pho’ to-Lantern rn Slides 


as First jum at Vienna. 
pa of Photographic Materials. 


Budd Doble’s Condition Powders. 
Man's most faithful servant, the Horse, needs and 
demands his constant care. I off his 
feed, use these Powders. 

‘FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


A lato: B owars, ih Oo. gene nd twenty-five. Sow ve work, 


ists of 
lint‘ 00) hewepaners, and so show wing 














(j=anep SINGERS 


Hor Day Schools. 
By 0. Blackman & E. E. Whittemore. 


The regular teacher can use GRA DED SINGERS 
successfully. and the music teacher will find them 
ad or his work. From the six-year-old to 
the high or normal school, some 

is ada) to every one who is 
rocess of getting an education 

No. 1 is intended to commence "the stu ~y of 

in the la my hy: partment. In t Shi- 

ools it carries the pupil through the lower 

coqapzing | os three years of time. 


ts ; 
oO. ? is complete In ieself, an is ada to In- 
term te and Distri on Sakioole, whether graded 
Also jn to Fe mnale Seminaries. 
Price, 50 cents ; $4.80 Zien 

o- By bees a peautifu collection of music, ar- 
a. three parts, is also adapted to the _— 
of ‘male Seminaries. Price, 75 cents; $7.20 pe 


doze’ 

No. ‘4 is intended for High Schools and all adult 
classes of mixed voices when the four parts are 
combined. A useful ‘chorus-book, containing se- 
lections from the masters,and many pieces suit- 
able a eos —. concerts, etc. Price, $1; 
$9. Specimen copies mailed, upon re- 
ceipt ot retail | price. Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
__ CINCINNATI, OHTO. 
Prok SINGING CLASSES. 


THE 


SONG MONARCH!! 


By H. R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. EMERSON. 


A book admirably fitted for the use of oe 
School Teachers, having, in addition to a com 
theoretic course, more bs 130 pages qn with 
Glees, Quartettes, Airs, &e., easant 
to sing a et and Somenttmtiing a aay Sqree- 
able course of study. A good book also for College 
Choirs, for Seminaries and Social! Sings. 


Price 75 cts., or $7.50 per dozen. 





For Choirs and Conventions. 


The Leader!! 


is the Leader of all Church Music Books for 1874 
and 1875, being the first in the field and of a charac- 
ter that cannot be excelled. 
By H. R. PALMER of Chicago, assisted by 

L. O. EMERSON of Boston, 
containing also compositions from ae! hands of 
large numbers of American Music w 
For CONVENTIONS, CHOIRS and mass ~~ 


The LEADER has 86 es of Singing School 
Music, the same as that in the Song Monarch, and 
large numbers of — tunes and Anthems, all by 
the best compose 


Price $1.3 38, or $12.00 per dozen. 


Specimen copies of the above boats mailed, post- 
paid, for retail pri 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Til Broadway, N. Y. 








THE 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. | » 


OF 
NEW YORK. 
140 to 146 Broadway. 
Fr. S. WINSTON, President. 


Organized in 1843. 
ae licy holder entitled to uitable 
of % the ~ J ly surplus. No shockbobtines. 


eae § Policies 9 of Life Insurance in fo: 
insuring about $290, 
paid 979, in cash to widows and 
oun and other Beneficiaries. $3,379,664.00 were 
80 paid in the yor * 
Its assets, securely invested, are. ..... one ys 


assets, securely 
ag too) over er all gullies nnond bovemades 
— cies of all approved forms issued on ‘sound 


By the act of the Company its business is limited 
to 100,000 insured lives. 


orce. 


vested, are. 


RICHARD A. MCCURDY, Vice-President. 
JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. 
W. H. C. BARTLETT. LL.D., Actuary. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


H. B. MERRELL, General Ane ent for Michigan, In- 

alana, Iinvis, Wy owa, and Minnesota. 
ress Merrell & Ferguson, Detroit, Mich. 

w W. Br BYINGTON, Donel Agent for ‘New Jersey. 


wark, N. 
> A.B. Le ay, General Agent for Pacific Coast, San 


oO. F. BRESE General nt for Virginia, West 
ps Ania istrict of Co tome ah yt yiand. | amg 


Sat, Tennessee . Interior of t 
cress id Ala! abama, 15 South St, Baltimore Ma: 
JOHN Juning General Agent for Ohio. "Ad- 
une & Brooks, Cleveland, O. 
ent for North- 
ern and i New’ York. Ad Christie & 
Boardman. 


N.Y. 
cous A. LITTLE, General Agent for New_York 
Pity, neh, Saane, on d Staten Island. Address 
Little and ymond, 132 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN W. NICHOLS, General Agent for Connectiveut. 
New Haven, Ct. 
FAYETTE P. Brown, General Agent for Vermont, 
and nd the Counties of Dutchess, Ulster, Orange, 
Putnam, Westchester, Rockland, Sullivan, — 
ware, Broome, Ti and Chemung, in State 
—- New York, "Yonkers. lo Ke 
eral Agent for ae 


os D. 3d, Gen 
island, Providence, R. I., and Massachuset 
BYRON "SHERMAN, General Agent A f Miissousi, 
Kansas, Renee, Colorado and Western Ar- 
aed 4 Dakota and Wyoming Territories. 
W''i D. SasEIA. 6 Soneeel BAgso* for Maine and New 
FW. Wax kaa, "General pecans for Lg ey yon 


best. vis Walnut Strest. Pitladelphiee Pa. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World, 


Wo pre Stock of 
English wed Anieciocn Books 


NEw pr Ko. 38, FREE. 


__ iat RS 5 Bookman St. 











vers and Ama- 


T ick tarts ‘dealers i mand makers of Type, 


NDER! Ung Ww 





Co., 
Corner of Fulton and Dutch Streets, New York. 








ANGLIsE, FRENCH AND GERMAN 


FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL. 
MISS M. LOUISE PUTNAM 
Will open the ninth year of her school, at hor resi- 
dence, No. 68 MARLBOROUGH STREET, Bo3TON, 
MASs., Sept. 24, 1874. 

Refers by permission to her patron, Right Rev. 
Benjamin H. Paddock, D.D., Bishop of Massachu- 
setts; alsoto Right Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D., 
Bishop of Central New York; Hon. Wm. M. 
Evarts, New York; Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., 
Harvard University. Circulars may be obtained 
by addressing Miss Putnam. 





(Ca4SLiEe INSTITUTE, 
1988 WEST 59TH STREET, 


On Central Park, near 6th Avenue. Boarding and 
Day School, Primary Department. Pupils pre- 
pared for Business, College, West Point, Anna- 
polis, Scientific Schools. Independent department 
for College preparation for Harvard, Yale, etc. 
Modern languages, French, German, Spanish 
taught and spoken. Large gymnasium. New 
building unsurpassed for location and ventilation. 
Fire-proof stairs, etc. Lessons resumed on Sep- 





tember 4. Bible the corner-stone of the school. 
Pror. ELIE CHARLIER, 
DIRECTOR. 
¢. LOCATION, the City of 
BROOKS Schools,” in the Suburbs. 
ag a nee oe, Groene | F 
‘amily 
SEMINARY sTU UDIES arranged in Prepar- 
ony and Coll 
Ladies brine! ey ut 
FOR YOUNG Be a Wh 
"Featove-4 
ident, . ty For 
: ra! dress EDWARD 
L A DI ES. perticulirs Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Esstateees Severe a # 
oN. rm > 
num. For information eadress Th Thos D "5 See 


NOTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Poughkee: 'N. 
Gogres of say, comprehensive. 


= 
Arte nar begins Sep fe | therough. yom 
W oes, F and Proprietor. 2 


COTTAGE Bi HILL, » Larrytown-on-Hud- 
son, an English and Teens = Boarding and Day 

School for Young Ladies. 

Sept. 23d. Best advantages off oe. we and ih Europeaa 

Se og Beautiful grounds and river scenery. 

Address the Rev. Geo. T. Rider, A.M,, Prin. 


| ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN, AUBURNDALE (near Boston.) Plea- 
sant nomes Bont of instruction in 











8 the health, meagners and morals of 
8 sdente. F Next rae maber 24th, 1874. 
Address CHARLES | C. BRAGDON, Principal. 





MAELE HALL INSTITUTE, a board- 


and Day School for Bo: 
island, “EMILE ViENOT, AM. ‘Prtuetpat; tpal; colfeat: 
ate, scientific and business 
pong French, p—) innguage ge of, ie “fawn 
terms, #400; five day boarders, $350; music 
only extra. Opens Bapt. t. 15. 


OTHIC HALL, 
STAMFORD, CO 
Young Ladies’ and Girls’ Boarding and Day School, 
begins ee Nineteenth year Sept. 


dress / 
Misses AIKEN & CHASE, Principals. 
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The only notice which this journal has taken of 
the controversy in regard to the pastor of Ply- 
mouth church has been to mention the appoint- 
ment, at his request, of a Committee’of Investiga- 
tion on the part of the church. It is right that 
the result of that Committee's labors should be 
fully laid before our readers, and we this week 
give a large part of our space to their Report and 
the action of the church upon it. Should any ref- 
erence be made to the topic in our columns here- 
after, it will not again be in such extended form as 
to displace the usual contents of the paper. 





PLAIN WORDS. 

FINHE Christign Union has hitherto made no 

reference to the attacks on Mr. Beecher, ex- 
cept by the mention, in a very few instances, of 
official proceedings. If the editor-in-chief were 
now in active control of the paper a like silence 
would undoubtedly still be maintained. But, in 
the absence of Mr. Beecher for a number of weeks, 
nnd in the consequent interruption, forthe present, 
of his official relations with the paper, his asso- 
ciates take the responsibility, without his con- 
sent or knowledge, of treating the subject as if he 
had no connection with this journal. They make 
no apology to their readers for doing so. The 
question of Mr. Beecher’s character is one of pro- 
found interest to the whole American people; but 
to a great constituency of those who have fol- 
lowed and loved him it has an importance which 
is simply vital. For this journal to leave it un- 
touched, under present circumstances, would be 
to sacrifice transcendent interests to a scruple of 
etiquette. 

The cloud of evil stories and vile gossip which 
has covered the land, like one of the plagues of 
Egypt, has largely hidden from sight the real 
merits of the question at issue. When men in 
future years shall look back on this turmoil much 
that now fills our ears and eyes will be totally 
forgotten. Certain great facts of personal char- 
acter will stand forth and be plainly read in the 
cool light of history. It is the part of men who 
desire the truth to seek even in the confused pres- 
ent to disentangle themselves from the vast mass 
of irrelevant matter, and look attentively at what 
is central and significant. 

Henry Ward Beecher is arraigned before the 
world as alibertineand a hypocrite. He is charged 
with having long sought the ruin of his friend’s 
wife and his own pupil in religion; with having 
lived in adultery with her for months; with 
having covered his guilt by years of falsehood, 
and at last by slanderous charges against the man 
he had wronged and the man who had saved him 
from exposure. In other words, it is charged that 
his whole life for years has been a monstrous lie, 
and that, having constantly on his lips the gospel 
of saintly purity and holiness, he has been living 
in treachery to every obligation of religion and 
of personal honor. 

The proof of this charge consists in the personal 
allegations of Mr. Tilton and Mr. Moulton,—Mrs. 
Tilton’s alleged confession of adultery rests wholly 
on Mr. Tilton’s and Mr. Moulton’s word—and in the 
implications of certain letters of Mr. Beecher’s, to 
which he assigns a wholly different meaning. The 
weight of this proof we shall presently consider. 
Before doing so, it is right to consider what must be 
established by the proof. Onthe accuser rests the 
burden of overthrowing whatever presumption is 
afforded by the character of the accused. Mr. 





Tilton’s charge is no less than that Mr. Beecher's 
whole character is rotten. He alleges not merely a 
single offense, such as might consist with general 
right intent and purity of character. His accusa- 
tion covers not only flagrant sin, but deliberation, 
persistence, and such aggravations of meanness 
and hypocrisy as, if the accusation be true, ought 
to sink the perpetrator to eternal infamy. 

And who is the man against whom such a charge 
is brought ? For many years Henry Ward Beecher 
has lived in the sight of the American people. No 
public man of our time has stood in a greater 
blaze of publicity. His life-work as an orator has 
kept him under the constant scrutiny of a great 
public. No man has poured himself forth in a 
more constant and profuse stream of sermons, 
addresses, writings ; no man has been more close- 
ly watched by friends and foes; and no man has 
more freely revealed his own interior life to all 
who choose to read. With the true oratorical 
temperament, ardent, open, self-disclosing, Mr. 
Beecher has had in a peculiar degree the power 
and the disposition to take his hearers into his 
confidence as to the workings of his own mind and 
feelings. Thus, through the force of nature and 
of circumstances, he has lived for more than a 
quarter of a century in the eyes of the world, as 
few have ever done—even his private conversations 
and most trivial remarks being caught up and 
repeated by the newspaper press, constantly, 
daily, to an extent almost incredible. 

And what has been the character of a public 
ministry thus known and read of all men? If we 
were toselect a single characteristic as most promi- 
nent and most certain, it would be the helping men 
to a higher life. We do not discuss Mr. Beecher's 
genius, nor the soundness of his theology. But 
we say, and we appeal to the whole community 
to bear us out in it, that pretminently his teach- 
ing and his whole public work has tended to make 
men nobler, purer, more unselfish, better citizens, 
better in all the relations of life. If the testimony 
could be taken of the men and women whom he 
has helped out of weakness and sin and despond- 
ency, it would be such a record as the world has 
seldom read. Thousands and tens of thousands 
look up to him as their true father in God. He 
has taught them to put beneath their feet their 
worse selves—their animalism, their pride, their 
selfishness ; and through his ministry they have 
been helped into lives of purity, self-sacrifice, and 
consecration to God and man. Reading these 
words, countless hearts will bear witness that 
they owe their highest earthly debt to Henry 
Ward Beecher. And, looking at his work in its 
more public aspect, we appeal to every intelligent 
and candid observer, Has he not been the helper 
of that which is good ? Has not his influence been a 
great force steadily exerted in aid of patriotism, of 
education, of good government, of political and 
social reform, of every good cause? His whole 
work, wrought in the eyes of the whole people, for 
forty years, has been morally beneficent. Be his 
genius greater or less than men have thought, be 
his thinking shallow or profound, his theology 
better or worse, this is sure: he has been above 
all things a moyal helper of men. Do such waters 
flow from a corrupt fountain ? 

Look at Mr. Beecher’s work during the last four 
years—years in which, according to Mr. Tilton’s 
statement, he has been a convicted villain, in daily 
dread of public exposure, seeking to cover up one 
baseness by another. What has Mr. Beecher been 
doing in those years? From his pulpit, Sunday 
after Sunday, he has uttered words that moved 
even more deeply than his wont the highest na- 
tures of his hearers. By the testimony of his 
congregation, his sermons, for the last two years 
especially, have had a spiritual power and fruit- 
fulness transcending all that had gone before. 
His week-day sermons, the ‘‘ Lecture-Room Talks,” 
have been laid before the readers of this paper as 
they were delivered. How full they have been of 
instruction and comfort, of closest sympathy with 
human wants and troubles, of power to lift men 
into strength and peace and hope, we do not need 
tosay. Innumerable letters have borne testimony 
to the moral helpfulness of the ‘‘ Talks” beyond 
anything else that the paper has contained. With- 
in this same period have been delivered the three 
courses of ‘‘ Yale Lectures on Preaching,” in 
which, with a power attested by the warmest 
tributes won from a critical audience, composed 
of the professional teachers as well as pupils in 
the theological school of New Haven,—he impart- 
ed, so far as it could be imparted, the secret of 
his own strength. Never in modern times, we be- 
lieve, has there been presented so noble and fruit- 


these lectures ; and in no uninspired writings can 
there be found higher impulse and wiser guidance 
in the work of helping men out of sin into holi- 
ness. In this same period, also, has been mainly 
written and given to the public his “‘ Life of Jesus, 
the Christ.” During that period the Christian 
Union has been established and conducted under 
his guidance, and from him have been received 
its best inspirations. By these agencies his minis- 
trations have reached a parish which is literally 
world-wide ; his books, sermons, “talks,” and writ- 
ings having been published to the great religious 
reading public of Great Britain as well as Amer- 
ica. And if to this record we could add the pri- 
vate ministrations which the public can never 
know—the consolation to broken hearts, the help- 
ing hand extended to ruined lives, the generous 
pouring forth of his means to aid the destitute, 
the light to those in darkness—we should only 
add to a picture whose great outlines the world 
has seen, and which will ‘never die or be forgot- 
ten. This man a debauchee and a hypocrite ? 
Then there is nothing in human character to be 
trusted, and all faith of man in man is a delusion ! 

Let us, however, fully face and fairly consider 
whatever can be said. The moral sense rejects 
the charge as a monstrous impossibility ; but we 
willingly go before the tribunal of the calmest in- 
tellectual inquiry. What is the real evidence 
brought forward by the accuser, discarding the 
mass of irrelevancies in which the case has been 
buried? There is an alleged confession by Mrs. 
Tilton; but it is said to have been destroyed, and 
for its existence as a real confession we have only 
her husband’s word, circumstances as well as direct 
testimony pointing to its having been an accusa- 
tion and not aconfession, And, in fine, this poor 
woman has been shown as so weak, so wholly sub- 
ject to the strongest outside influence of the mo- 
ment, that the general public can give but little 
weight to her testimony either for or against Mr. 
Beecher. : 

Then we have the allegation by Mr. Tilton and 
Mr. Moulton of Mr. Beecher’s alleged confessions 
to them. Of these men we have simply to say 
that there is no reason, either in their general 
character or in the nature of their evidence, 
why the word of either or of both should weigh 
against the word of Mr. Beecher. Mr. Tilton, Mr. 
Moulton and Mrs. Tilton have each, on their own 
admission, or on ample and incontrovertible proof, 
told two wholly different stories of the whole mat- 
ter; Mr. Beecher alone has said always the same 
thing. 

The remaining evidence against him, and the 
only real strength which the accusation has ever 
had with the public, consists in Mr. Beecher’s own 
letters. Of these Mr. Beecher has offered an ex- 
planation. In his statement to the committee 
and his cross-examination he has told what he 
meant by them, and with what feeling he wrote 
them. A large part of the community—including, 
we believe, a great majority of the intelligent and 
high-minded—have fully accepted his statement, 
and on the strength of it formed their judgment 
of the whole case. Yet, to many, there remains a 
difficulty and a perplexity. The explanation, it 
may be said, seems inadequate. Why, after all, 
so much self-reproach ? Why such expressions of 
humiliation and remorse? How could an inno- 
cent and deeply-wronged man so abase himself ? 
Besides, it must be frankly said, Mr. Beecher’s 
statement astonished every one, and staggered a 
good many, by the weakness and the mistakes 
which he attributed to himself, The public had 
believed him to be a man of immense practical 
good-sense—of courage, sagacity, and excellent 
judgment. His own statement, when most favor- 
ably read, shows him to have fatally erred in 
his judgment of character ; to have been thrown 
completely off his balance in a sudden crisis; to 
have trusted his most vital interests to a counsellor 
whom he must have known to be a fussy intriguer, 
and who proved, in fact, hisenemy ; to have repeat- 
edly surrendered to this man his own judgment and 
almost to have abdicated his free will. The state- 
ment showed, too, a lack of the self-defensive in- 
stinct commonly supposed to be inherent in manly 
character. It disclosed a severity of self-judgment 
which was morbid, and a leniency towards others 
which was irrational. In short, on Mr. Beecher’s 
own showing, in the greatest crisis of his life, he 
acted with a want of wisdom that is astonishing. 
To some it was so astonishing as to be incredible. 
Mr. Beecher’s reputation for wisdom has cost his 
moral reputation dear. It is the difficulty of 
crediting him with so much folly that leads some 
to credit him rather with falsehood: 
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Beecher’s mistake and weakness. Only the ques- 
tion of his uprightness is before us. The point is 
simply : Is the degree of unwisdom which he at- 
tributes to himself so great as to discredit his 
story? Is it more likely that Mr. Beecher is a liar 
and a profligate than that he blundered as he says 
he did? We see but one possible answer to that 
question, on the part of any intelligent and can- 
did judge. But it is worth while to consider how 
his mistakes accord with his general character. 

It has been Mr. Beecher’s fortune in this matter 
to have the weakest things in him brought full be- 
fore the public gaze. The ‘‘seamy side” has been 
turned full to the light. 

. most private moods to his most trusted friend 
have been given to the world; rather, from a 
multitude of such uttyrances those which were 
least creditable, which sprung from the lowest 
moods of a mercurial temperament, have 
been selected, presented in the worst light, and 
the burden of explanation thrown upon Mr. 
Beecher. Few men, probably, could stand such a 
dragging forth of their inmost weaknesses with- 
out disclosing what would astonish their nearest 
friends and their own better selves. The excessive 
self-condemnation, the distorted views of his 
whole relation to the case, which Mr. Beecher has 
had to explain, are to be taken with this large 
allowance : they were the utterances of the man 
at his most unguarded and depressed moments, 
snatched at and preserved by treachery, and first 
given to the world in the light of most distorting 
comment. Further: Mr. Beecher, having a sensi- 
tive and ardent temperament, pays a necessary 
penalty in moods of deeper dejection than more 
stolid natures can imagine. The degree to which 
during his long ministry he has repressed these 
moods of depression, and brought into his teaching 
only the joyful and hopeful side of his disposition, 
is astonishing. No man ever “burned his own 
smoke” better than he. Sometimes, somewhere, 
there must be an outlet, a pouring forth to some 
faithful ear of the depression and darkness that 
are firmly shut out from the public life. Very 
rarely, we suspect, has Mr. Beecher allowed him- 
self this indulgence. He did, under the cruel bur- 
den of this trouble, at times relieve himself of his 
morbid depression to the one man who was his 
confidant—the man who was to betray him, and 
that, too, with a kiss. If this consideration 
should not greatly mitigate the surprise with 
which Mr. Beecher’s self-condemnations are read, 
then we wholly misjudge. 

But that in his dealing with the whole matter 
there was a lack of’insight, wisdom, and resolu- 
tion—of the very qualities which are conspicuous 
in his public work—it is impossible to deny. Mr. 
Beecher has shown himself a ‘far wiser counsellor 
in other people’s matters than in hisown. Both 
by public teaching and by private counsel he has 
given vital aid to thousands of men and women in 
the conduct of life; and never, we venture to say, 
did he involve another person in trouble approx- 
imating to that in which he has involved himself. 
Physicians are generally unwilling to treat them- 
selves or their own families in sickness. Some 
like mistrust of his judgment in his own case seems 
to have moved Mr. Beecher; but in accepting the 
physician who thrust himself upon him he made 
the most unfortunate of all mistakes. 

For the rest, and in a general view of Mr. 
Beecher’s course in the affair, upon his own state- 
ment, one or two things are to be said. The burst 
of self-reproach in which he carelessly set his 
hand to a paper which he had neither writ- 
ten nor read (and which grossly perverted his ex- 
pressions),—the tempestuous self-reproach and 
sorrow which he has described, and in which 
it ‘seems he committed himself to a mistaken 
course in the whole matter, is surely easy to com- 
prehend. He wus made to believe that, under 
false information and by a great mistake, he had 
caused Mr. Tilton to lose his situation, and had 
influenced his wife to leave him. He seemed to 
himself to have blighted the public career and the 
domestic happiness of a man whom he had loved 
asason. Under such a belief, what generous na- 
ture but would have been filled with contrition, 
over-looked the wrongs and even the false accusa- 
tion against itself, and devoted itself to the assist- 
ance and recovery of the supposed injured one? 
Mr. Beecher’s well-known old and long affection 
for Tilton, strengthened, as he has graphically told, 
by agreat service which Tilton had done him ; his 
profound desire, springing from the sentiment 

thich is deepest in his life, to reclaim and save one 
Who had erred ; the stern reckoning to which he held 
hiaself for the errors that had aggravated the trou- 
ble the utter forgiveness which he gave to 
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offenses against himself ; the dread of the disaster, 
not to himself only, but to Mr. and Mrs. Tilton, 
and to publi¢ morality and decency, in the storm 
of vile scandal which has at last been let loose; 
the utter weariness of life at times under the bur- 
den; the exalted and heroic ministry to others, 
never once interrupted by his own trouble,—all 
these things, though they may be forgotten or mis- 
understood in the tumult of the present, will one 
day shine out clear, and ennoble in the eyes of 
the world a man who made many mistakes, but 
never erred ignobly ; who held himself through all 
pure and upright, the friend of men and the ser- 
vant of God. 

In a note to a friend just after the Woodhull at- 
tack, Mr. Beecher wrote: ‘“ Living or dying, I am 
the Lord’s. He knows itand I knowit. After that 
it matters little what happens.” To him, indeed, 
it matters little. His noble work will go on, and 
his Master will care for him and for it. And, sooner 
or later, the world will know the truth. But each 
of us it concerns deeply that we do not wrong 
ourselves by misjudging in this issue between a 
true man and a lie. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS 


1. What texts shall I quote to prove that infant bap- 
tism is all that should be required for admission to the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper? 


O writes one who signs herself ‘‘ An Ignorant 
Congregationalist.’”” Do not quote any texts to 
prove that infant baptism is all that should be re- 
quired, because, in the first place, the poorest use you 
can make of Scripture is to use it for disputation; and 
because, in the second place, you will neither silence 
nor convince an opponent in such a dispute though 
you quoted texts innumerable; and because, in the 
last place, there are no texts on the subject. Ask your 
opponent, however, to find any text that proves any 
baptism a pre-requisite to the communion. Christ 
was nota master of ceremonies. He did not stand and 
say on that last sad night, ‘‘ Do this as oft as ye do it 
only in company with those who have been immersed,” 
or “only in company with those who were sprinkled 
in infancy.” You and your Baptist friend are equally 
in the dark if you think Christ stands on a punctilio, 
or that he demands anything of the person who eats 
at his table except a loving heart which eats in remem- 
brance of him. 


2. If Ihave made a wrong impression upon the mind 
of another and am heartily sorry for it, and am re- 
solved with God’s help to try to be truthful in the future, 
ought I to confess my sin to the one whom I have de- 
ecived, and is such confession a necessary part of re- 
pentance ? 

That depends upon circumstances. The confession 
of your untruthfulness would be a most wholesome 
discipline to you and would tend to strengthen the 
truthfulness of yeur character, but without knowing 
the circumstances we cannot decide that it is certainly 
your duty. If the false impression you made is likely 
to do anybody harm, then there can be no doubt of 
your duty in the matter. 


3. Since I was fourteen years old I have had a grow- 
ing desire to obtain a livelihood by writing for the 
press, and have written some for country papers that 
calculate to get their articles for nething if they can. 
This desire is increasing—I cannot get rid of it. Is it 
my duty to attempt to realize my ambition in this 
matter, and if so, what is my best course to take? 
What papers pay for accepted articles? 

There are at least seventeen thousand people of no 
more ability and culture than yourself in whom the 
desire is increasing to make a livelihood by writing 
for the press, though we cannot see why this course 
should seem so attractive, since the livelihood made by 
writers in nineteen cases out of twenty is an insuffi- 
cient or precarious one. We cannot say that it is your 
duty to attempt to realize your ambition to write for 
those papers that do not “ calculate” to get their ar- 
ticles for nothing if they can. But since you say you 
cannot get rid of this desire we advise you in the first 
place to learn to write a good legible band-writing. 
Some men of genius have written badly, but scrib- 
bling is not a prima-facie evidence of genius. Learn 
to put capital letters in the right place. Cultivate the 
habit of using correct English, instead of local phrases. 
Then give yourself some years of culture by a careful 
reading of the best English authors. The chances are 
that by this time you will have gotten rid of your de- 
sire to write for the press, since that desire is evidently 
founded in an ignorance of what is required in such a 
vocation. Butif after you have thus prepared your- 
self the desire still remains. send articles to leading 
journals. If you fail your culture will be worth all it 
cost, and you can comfort yourself with reflecting that 
writers for the press are not generally any more useful 
or any happier than other people. 


4. What work ts the best guide to reading in general 
literature? 

A good history of English literature is the best 
guide. Read-Taine’s or Craik’s English Literature and 


judge for yourself. President Porter’s book on Books 
and Reading has very full and admirable directions of 
the kind you want. . 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—A church might do well to have a good phy- 
sician in the office of assistant pastor.” We heard this 
suggestion in a sermon recently. So long as no such 
arrangement is made it is an excellent thing that a 
minister should have a scientific knowledge of the 
human body, and use that knowledge in his public 
teachings. No small proportion of the sins which men 
commit are directly due to ill conditions of body 
which might and should have been avoided. Dyspep- 
sia, overtaxed nerves, under-fed and over-fed stom- 
achs, want of pure air and of exercise—these are as 
truly foes of practical Christianity as pride and malice 
and selfishness. They are are all strongholds of Satan, 
It is a legitimate part of the preacher’s work to show 
his hearers how neglect of the body inevitably produces 
not only suffering, but sin. He might do well, too, to 
give sometimes not only exhortations, but intelligent, 
practical directions as to the care of the body. <A wise 
minister can do this in such a way asin no whit to der- 
ogate from the spirituality of his preaching—on the 
contrary, he may make it a most valuable part of his 
work in building up perfect men in Christ Jesus. 


—The sermon alluded to above was from an Old 
Testament text: ‘‘ And the sun beat upon the head of 
Jonah, that he fainted, and wished in himself to die, 
and said, It is better for me to die than to live.” 
“Two reasons,’’ began the preacher, ‘‘ two reasons at 
least are plamly to be seen why Jonah was so de- 
pressed that he wished he might die. He had been 
preaching at the the top of hisstrength for forty days, 
and now he was sitting still in absolute idleness.” 
And the preacher went on to speak some weighty 
words as to the dependence of the soul on the body, 
and the Christian duty of physical culture. Jonah 
has been the occasion of a great many lessons, in his 
day and ever since, but we doubt if this particular one 
has been often drawn from his case. 


—Professor Tyndall has just delivered a remark- 
able address, as President of the British Association, 
which will call forth a great many shrieks of horror 
from people who have not the intelligence or will 
not take the trouble to thoroughly understand him. 
It will afford also a great deal of profitable and sug- 
gestive thought to those who will attentively follow 
bim in bis whole line of thought, reserving their inde- 
pendent judgment as to his conclusions. We differ 
from Professor Tyndall about some things, and we» 
hold with strongest conviction and deepest affection 
some things which he doubts or disbelieves. But 
neither truth nor religion—not that the two can have 
separate interests—can suffer in the long run from the 
labors of such men as he. Nay, in the event, the worid 
must be deeply indebted, not only for increased knowl- 
edge, but for impulse toward right living, to a man so 
large-minded, so disinterested, and so sincere ir the 
search for truth as Professor Tyndall. 
i® —In justice to Plymouth Church we feel called 
upon to correct the statements of some of the newspa- 
per press regarding the disturbance caused by Mr. F. B. 
Moulton’s conduct at the meeting last Friday evening. 
And, first, it was not a “ prayer meeting,” but a busi- 
ness meeting of the Church, at which the society and 
the congregation (i. ¢., virtually, the public) were in- 
vited to be present. It was Mr. Moulton’s undoubted 
right to be present, pot as a member of the society, 
for that he is not, but asa citizen of Brooklyn—though 
there is a question of taste involved, which need not 
be discussed. It would have been an outrage upon 
fairness if Mr. Moulton, one of the principal parties in 
the matter, had been allowed to speak to the meeting 
iv the absence of the other parties. No possible rule 
of free speech or fair play could justify Mr. Moulton 
in interrupting one who was addressing the audience,. 
and in introducing disorder into a harmonious meet- 
ing by shouting out, “ You area liar.” The reporters. 
have exaggerated the disturbance, which occurred 
just where they were sitting, for a large part of the 
audience did not even know what the interruption 
was about. And finally, when be retired from the 
church, Mr. Moulton was not “attacked by a religious 
mob,’”’ he was hustled by the street-crowd of men 
and boys who were assembled on the outside of the 
building. The sentiment of the audience was ex- 
pressed by Mr. White, in the remark which drew forth 
hearty applause and ended the slight disturbance in 
the house: “In the name of Plymouth Church I ask 
that any man who does not openly disturb a public 
meeting shall be allowed to sit and hear the truth.” 

—It affords us great pleasure, in chronicling the 
close of Rev. Dr. Charles W. Robinson’s ministra- 
tion in Plymouth Church during the month of August, 
to say that from every side have come expressions of 
satisfaction and appreciation among Mr. Beecher’s 
people. His genial and intelligent face has won a 
warm welcome in Plymouth pulpit, and if his own 
parish in Troy are as well served as Brooklyn has been, 
they are to be congratulated on having a faithful 
friend, a sympathetic pastor, a clear and able ex. 
pounder of the truth. 

—The controversy between Dr. Edward Beecher 
and Dr. Pond is finally ended, so far ag this. paper ig 
concerned, in the present issue. 
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Teachers are coming back with September, and 
scholars are filling the classes again. Cannot this fall 
gnd winter witness a great revival of interest in our 
Sunday schools? 


A thousand Chinese children on a Sunday-school 
picnic excursion in San Francisco! and how their pa- 
rents are treated by some so-called Christian people 
there! 


The latest description of a model superintendent 
does not paint him- as an active, omnipresent indi- 
vidual, rushing from class to class and never resting 
for a moment during the whole hour; but, on the con- 
trary, makes him out the quietest person in the house, 
doing up his necessary work in the briefest manner 
and then sitting still and leisurely looking at his 
*“charge.”’ The visitor who pictures him never sus- 
pected that there was anything remarkable about his 
retiring and silent ways until told that in reality the 
superintendent had an uncommon talent for harmon- 
izing classes and teachers and getting each one in the 
right place. By keeping quiet and attentively watch- 
ing all that was going on, he was able to obtain just 
the knowledge he wanted to secure the best organiza- 
tion for hisschool. ‘‘ Now, suppose,”’ says the Chicago 
Baptist Standard, ** he had spent the time in slam- 
ming around the house just to show that he was super- 
intendent.”’ 


As an example of a well-organized and self-sus- 
taining school, that of the First Baptist Church, at 
Nashville, Tenn., deserves specific mention. It is in- 
dependent of the church pecuniarily, as many more 
schools might become; it purchases its own literature, 
owns a large library, has bought its own furniture and 
organ, and has a cash fund on hand of six hundred 
dollars after contributing two hundred towards pay- 
ing for a new organ for the church. This school has 
always been liberal in supporting needy schools at a 
distance, sending them both money and books, contri- 
butes to church charities, and has a missionary society 
of sixty members who pay ten cents each per week. 
They have raised and paid out fully twenty thousand 
dollars since the close of the war. Such a school 
understands its mission. 


Advice to teachers is offered in such quantities by 
writers in Sunday-school papers that they—the teach- 
ers—must begin to think that the school exists only 
for their education. They will take everything kindly, 
however, when they consider that upon them depends 
almost entirely, the excellence of the school. <A corps 
of capable, cheerful, and earnest teachers will carry 
along a body of young people with surprising success, 
keeping the classes full, inspiring the children with a 
love of their school, their lessons, and their whole 
work, and generally proving themselves a power. So 
that if they get advice when they do not ask for it, 
they have only to remember that others are thinking 
of them, and expecting great things at their hands. » 





Next Sunday’s lesson, the ‘‘ Martyrdom of the 
Baptist,” suggests a good many minor conclusions in 
addition to the central truth given in the lesson, that 
the world is not worthy of saints. Dr. Hall describes 
Herod’s daughter as a girl who disgraced her name 
and forgot her womanhood in complying with her 
mother’s demand for John’s head, and then says some- 
thing in general about costly banquets and dancing, 
which he regards as not so censurable in themselves as 
dangerous in their tendencies. But possibly the 
average scholar will think less of the banquet and 
dance and wonder whether the king’s promise was so 
sacred that it was to be kept at all hazards. Herod 
could have avoided his sweeping promise without 
breaking it; but in keeping it, horrible as the result 
was, he unconsciously enforced the important lesson 
that promises should not be made rashly, but when 
made should be kept to the letter. 


A pertinent caution to teachers is the following 
from the Sunday-school World: Teachers rarely ex- 
plain too fully or plainly those es of a lesson 
really requiring explanation; ey may, however, 
overdo this work by selecting portions too plain to 
. need further comment, and thes waste their time and 
confuse the scholar, leading him to suppose there is 
something difficult in a perfectly easy text. It is well 
to remember that many truths of the Bible are stated 
in the plainest and in the best possible terms, calling 
for no explanation. Any attempt to make them 
_ clearer only obscures them. 


The Lowell (Mass.) Times speaks of the Sunday- 
school of St. Anne’s Church in that city as having been 
opened in June, 1824, and the Rev. Dr. Edson thinks 
it was the first in this country that bad a house built 
for and appropriated to its own special use. The Times 
asks whether this school may not be older than that of 
the Second Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, which 
was referred to three weeks ago. We do not know, 
and we are inclined to think, further, that it can never 
be settled where or when the first Sunday-school was 
established in Amenica. We probably have no dis- 
tinctive Sunday-school founder, as Robert Raikes is 
recognized in England, Blackweod to the contrary, 
notwithstanding. 


THIS SUMMER. 


THOUGHT I knew all Summer knows, 
So many summers I had been 
Wed to Summer. Could I suppose 
One hidden beauty still lurked in 
Her days? that she might still disclose 
New secrets, and new homage win? 


Could new looks fit across the skies ? 
Could water ripple one new sound ? 

Could stranger bee or bird that flies 
With yet new languages be found, 

Yo bring me, to my glad surprise, 
Message from yet remoter bound? 


Oh, sweet “this Summer!” Songs which sang 
Summer before no longer mean 
The whole of Summer. Bells which rang 
But minutes have marked years between. 
Purple the grapes of Autumn hang: 
My sweet “this Summer ” still is green. 


“ This Summer ”’ still—forgetting all 
Before and since and aye—I say, 
And shall say, when the deep snows fall, 
And cold suns mark their shortest day. 
New calendar, my heart will call; 
“ This Summer ” still! Summer alway ! 


And when God's next sweet world we reach, 
And the poor words we stammered here 
Are fast forgot, while angels teach 
Us spirit-language quick und clear, 
Perhaps some words of earthly speech 
We still shall speak and still hold dear. 
And if some time in upper air 
On swiftest wings we sudden meet, 
And pause with answering smiles which share 
Our joy, I think that we shall greet 
Each other thus: “ This world is fair ; 
But ah! that Summer, too, was sweet !” 
—Standard of the Cross. 





PEASANT LIFE IN SWITZERLAND. 
By Rev. J. LEONARD CORNING. 


N my yearly sojourns among the Alps, I eulti- 
vate chiefly the society of the peasant class. Of 
wealth and fashion we have a full supply in all the ho- 
tels, a large element being exported annually from 
America. But these, with the miserable thraldom 
which they bring, are what we came over the sea to 
get rid of, and although we must all have our share 
of the ennui which comes from contact with this 
glare and gilding of human life, yet every sen- 
sible man will dodge the crucifixion whenever possi- 
ble. The peasants are the sole monarchs in the Swiss 
mountains, but never did monarchs have a harder tug 
and warfare to get and keep their dominion. In fact 
they keep up from the year’s beginning to its end and 
through all the years of their life an unceasing battle 
with Nature, which grudges them the bread they eat 
and the homespun which covers their nakedness. 
And this makes them brave and patient and industri- 
ous. Moreover, they do not see much of the world 
outside of their rocky fastnesses, and hence they are 
an honest folk, rarely dreaming that falsehood and 
theft are ever allowed in civilized society. On the 
whole, the primitive innocence of man is probably as 
well represented by Alpine farmers and shepherds as 
by any other class outside of Wall street and the lob- 
bies of the American halls of Congress! Every day, 
almost through five summers, I have watched the 
progress of the battle between these simple yeomen 
and the soil on which their lot iscast. Any one of you 
Yankees in such a campaign would own beaten, and 
retreat in disgust after twenty-four hours’ fighting. 
But success is wholly relative to the mind of him who 
seeks it, and some men will never think they are vic- 
tors in life’s battle till they have conquered cities, and 
others, of the modest sort, consider themselves kings, 
if they have, in a life-long struggle, wrested out of the 
hands of Fate a cottage and a cabbage patch. Starta 
man in the world with nothing, and, till he is forty 
years old, let him never see a neighbor whose assets go 
much beyond that figure, and his conceptions of opu- 
lence will be rather circumscribed. In the mountain 
village where I am writing, Ihave made the acquaint- 
ance of ll the nabobs, and at the risk of appearing 
meddlesome, I have inquired, of not a few of them, 
concerning the.extent of their worldly goods. 

One of the chief of the aristocratic class is a black- 
smith nearly three-score years old, with a wife and 
half a dozen children, and perhaps a few hundred dol- 
lars in cash, besides a cow and horse, and enough hay 
to carry them through the year. But this man had 
extraordinary luck, having inherited probably half 
his estate from an uncle; and so it would appear that 
his uncle’s family and his own, say a dozen persons in 
all, by hard work, for twenty years, succeeded in ac- 
“cumulating his present fortune. I have often urged 

this wealthy lord of the soil to go to America; but he 
always lights his pipe with a fresh coal, and assures me 
that he has money enough to live on his native heath. 
His residence is one of the best in the town, having 
three rooms and a kitchen, and furniture which, put 
up at auction, might possibly bring ten dollars in cash. 
He is a merry soul, and always has a joke ready when 
we meet—says I am a dyspeptic millionaire, and con- 
doles with me that I do not get enough out of life. 
Away off on a mountain slope, about three hour: 
walk from my writing-table, there is a Swiss hamlet 
which is a rather better type of its class than the one 
where we are sojourning. Here the hotels which 





fringe the outside of the human ant-hills give a look 





of civilization to theregion. But in the black village up 
yonder it is quite otherwise, there being only the relief 
of the whitewashed church and parsonage in the great 
mass of somber sheds which clings to the green moun- 
tain side like a funeral garment. You should under- 
stand that old Swiss villages are black because the 
cottages are built of resinous wood, which in a genera- 
tion, through the action of the weather, goes into 
mourning out of respect to the builders, who in about 
the same length of time get ready to leave “the earthly 
house of their habitation,” and remove to that other 
country—where, let us hope, they rest from their 
labors. 

I was curious to visit this typical Swiss hamlet, hav- 
ing been informed that it did not contain a single 
pauper, all the inhabitants being in £90d circum- 
stances; which, being interpreted, signifies the owner- 
ship of a cow and pasture to match. The town has no 
streets, and yet I suppose it contains nearly a thousand 
souls. The houses are all huddled together with only 
space enough between to accommodate foot-passen- 
gers. Ihave called them houses, but you would not 
call them thus. They are sheds in fact, with the 
departments for man and beast partitioned off, 
whether out of regard to the modesty of quadruped or 
biped does not appear. Most of the houses have piles of 
compost under the front windows; and this is an ele- 
ment of Swiss wealth which I nearly forgot to men- 
tion. Swiss land at best is not much to boast of, and is 
not capable of supporting half the people that live en 
it as civilized beings ought to be supported. But it is 
nothing without artificial enriching, and the compost 
heap is one of the farmer’s chief weapons in carrying 
on his warfare with nature. I always measure the 
size of the compost heap before the front door of a 
Swiss cottage, and that tells me how rich the man is. 
In the Canton of Vaud I was told that a compost heap 
was a regular portion of the marriage dowry, and I do 
not see why it should not be, for without this a man 
might as well give his daughter on her wedding day a 
field of rocks as a potato patch. Almost every pro- 
prietor in this black village which I am speaking of 
has his rural villa, and this accounts for the fact that 
when I visited it I found hardly anybody at home 
except old women and the most unaccountable quan- 
tity of babies. The able-bodied people all follow their 
cows in summer to distant alpine slopes, and there the 
cows and they live together and make butter and 
cheese. I wanted to see the villas, and so I climbed up 
after the cows, aud got on the way such prospects of the 
distant snow mountains as people make poems out of. 

To tell the truth, the villa life of the Swiss mountain- 
eers is rather of an extemporaneous sort, and it was 
sometimes difficult for me to tell where the cow 
department of the houses ended and the man depart- 
ment began. But I suppose social distinctions do pre- 
vuil even up there where one looks down on the clouds. 

Just now the village is all astir, for the farmers are 
getting in their annual hay crop. You remember our 
childhood’s experience in the haying season. There 
was poetry in that. But there is no poetry in Swiss 
haying. The mowers cling to the steep mountain 
slopes like goats, and when the grass is cured they put 
great stacks on their backs and carry them half a mile 
to the barn. Often I see a locomotive mow of hay as 
large as a smoke house, and a pair of legs moving 
under it. No face is visible, and 1 rarely salute the 
moving mass, for I know that there is an aching back 
underneath, and the man is too intent on his crushing 
burden for words of ceremony. 

Possibly you have seen pictures of Swiss. peasauts 
dressed in pretty costumes with rakes and pitchforks 
in their hands. That looks poetical, but there is not 
much truth in it. On Sundays the peasant girls some- 
times go to say their prayers in the traditional tints, 
with balloon sleeves and ribbons flying in theair. But 
they never make hay in this wise, and when they are 
in their industrial life, which is nearly all the time, 
they are about as commonplace looking beings as one 
can find.» The great curse of the Swiss peasantry is wine. 
And yet it seems an inevitable one, for wine is cheap 
and food is dear. The villagers hereabouts get very 
little to eat all winter long except potatoes. The fact 
is, they are an unfed race, and feel hungry the greater 
part of the time. They hardly know what is the mat- 
ter with them; but they know well enough that a pint 
of wine makes them feel well for the time being, 
though it poisons the brain and impoverishes muscle. 
I suppose it is a common notion that Swiss peasants 
are a hardy and long-lived people; but [ am sure that 
asarule the tables of health and longevity will not 
confirm such anidea. Isee more lean legs and haggard 
faces among middle-aged people here than-I do in 
crowded cities. There is no remedy at hand while four 
times as many people live on an acre of soil as can be 
well supported. . 

When will come the millenial day on which philan- 
thropic wealth shall undertake to solve this painful 
problem? What king or prince in the empire of 
Amerigan mammon will invite some thousands of 
these honest folk to the ample prairies of our great 
West and open for them a bright future? With this 
farewell greeting from the Alps I order niy mule for 
the passage of the Gemmi Pass to the Bernese Ober- 
land, to get one more sight of the Jungfrau and its con- 
tiguous group of monarch mountains, and then bac! 
again to our German home and the dear alcoves of t'€ 
king’s library. 

LOECHE-LEs-BABNS, Switzerland, } 

August 6, 1874. | 
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Selections. 


SONG OF THE FLAIL, 


W the autumn, when the hollows 
All are filled with flying leaves, 
And the colonies of swallows 
Quit the quaintly stuccoed eaves, 
And a silver mantle glistens 
Over ail the misty vale, 
Sits the little wife and listens 
To the beating of the flail, 
To the pounding of the flail— 
By her cradle sits and listens 
To the flapping of the flail. 


The bright summer days are over, 
And her eye no longer sees 
The red bloom upon the clover, 
The deep green upon the trees; 
Hushed the songs of finch and robin, 
With the whistle of the quail; 
But she hears the mellow throbbing 
Of the thunder of the flail, 
The low thunder of the flail— 
Through the amber air the throbbing 
And reverberating flail. 


In the barn the stout young thresher 
Stooping stands with rolled-up sleeves, 
Beating out his golden treasure 
From the ripped and rustling sheaves ; 
Oh, was ever knight in armor— 
Warrior all in shining mail— 
Half so handsome as her farmer 
As he plies the flying flail, 
As he wields the flashing flail 7— 
The bare-throated, brown young farmer, 
As he swings the sounding ftail? 


All the hopes that saw the sowing, 
All the sweet desire of gain, 

All the joy that watched the growing 
And the yellowing of the grain, 
And the love that went to woo her, 
° And the faith that shall not fail— 

All are speaking softly to her 
In the pulses of the flail, 
Of the palpitating flail— 

Past and Future whisper to her 
In the music of the flail. 


In its crib their babe is sleeping, 
And the sunshine from the door 

All the afternoon is creeping 
Slowly round upon the floor; 
And the shadows soon will darken, 
And the daylight soon must pale, 
When the wife no more shall hearken 
To the tramping of the flail, 
To the dancing of the flail— 

When her heart no more shall hearken 
To the footfall of the flail. 


And the babe shall grow and strengthen, 
Be a maiden, be a wife, 
While the moving shadows lengthen 
Round the dial of their life; 
Theirs the trust of friend and neighbor, 
And an age serene and hale, 
When machines shall do the labor 
Of the strong arm and the flail, 
Of the stont heart and the flail— 
Great machines perform the labor 
Of the good old-fashioned flail. 


But when, blessed among women, 
And when, honored among men, 
They look round them, can the brimming 
Of their utmost wishes then 
Give them happiness completer ? 
And can ease and wealth avail 
To make any music sweeter 
Than the pounding of the flail? 
Oh, the sounding of the flail! 
Never music can be sweeter 
Than the beating of the flail! 


—J. T. Trowbridge tn Harper’s Magazine for September. 
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THE LENGTH OF SERMONS. 


FTER the Reformation long sermons came 

into fashion. The medieval and pre-Reforma- 
tion divines contented themselves with a homily vary- 
ing from ten to thirty minutes in length; but the 
Huguenots, Waldenses, Puritans, Covenanters, Inde- 
pendents, and other protesting bodies, conceiving it 
their duty to assert and maintain these relating to 
doctrine and discipline, made their sermons argumen- 
tative, and sometimes spun out the argument to an 
inordinate length. The hour-glass literally corre- 
sponded with its name, for it ran for one hour before 
the sand had all passed through, and the preacher 
claimed his full simty minutes. Sometimes he was 
provided with a half-hour glass, which he used when a 
shorter sermon was to be preached. It was about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, when the Puritan 
sermon occasionally reached the enormous length of 
two hours, that the hour-glass limit was applied. Many 
pulpits were furnished with iron stands for the recep- 
tion of the hour-glass. One such is still existing at 
Compton Basset church, Wilts, with a fleur de lis 
handle for turning the glass when the sand had run 
out. Another at Aurst, in Berkshire, has a fanciful 
wrought iron frame, with foliages of oak and ivy, and 
an inscription, “As this glass runneth, so man’s life 
passeth.” 


At Clift, in Kent, is a stand for an hour-glass on a 
bracket affixed to the pulpit. The parish accounts of 
St, Catherine Aldgate contain an old entry, “ Paid for 
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an hour-glass that hangeth by the pulpit where the 
preacher doth make a sermon, that he may know 
how the hour passeth away, one shilling ;” and another 
relates to a bequest of “ an hour-glass, with a frame to 
stand on.’”’ One preacher had exhausted his sand- 
glass, turned it, and gone through three-fourths of 
another running; the congregation had nearly all 
retired, and the clerk, tired out, audibly asked his 
reverend superior to lock up the church and put the 
key under the door when the sermon was done, as he 
(the clerk) and the few remaining auditors were going 
away. Hugh Peters, after preaching an hour, turned 
his hour-glass and said: ‘I know you are good fel- 
lows; so let’s have another glass.” Daniel Burgess, an 
eloquent Nonconformist divine in the early part of 
last century, let his hour-glass run out while preach- 
ing vehemently against the sin of drunkenness. He 
reversed it, and exclaimed, “ Brethren, I have some- 
thing miore to say on the nature and consequence of 
drunkenness, so let’s have another glass, and then—’’ 
which was a regular toper’s phrase. A rector of Bil- 
bury used to preach two hours with two turns of the 
glass; after the giving out of the text the squire of the 
parish withdrew, smoked his pipe, and returned to 
the blessing.—All the Year Round. 





POOR WHITES OF THE SOUTH. 


N the second volume of Bancroft’s History of 
the United States we can learn the origin of that 
poverty-stricken, uneducated, shiftless and hopeless 
class known in the South as the “* Poor Whites.” The 
history reads thus: 


“A class of people have dwelt, and still dwell, in certain 
sections of the Atlantic Southern States, whose history and 
character have received less attention than they deserve. 
These people have been properly called the Poor Whites of 
the South. 

“The original charter of King James, extending from 
Florida to the present northern boundary of the United 
States, was divided into two departments, named North and 
Seuth Virginia. These have ultimately become the North 
and the South. The South was originally colonized by the 
Norman element, then esteemed the English aristocracy ; 
while the north was chiefly peopled by the race termed Saxon 
—an equality and liberty-loving people. The South, from 
the first, sought to maiutain high and low classes; the North, 
equality. 

“At a certain time the English Government opened its 
prisons and poured forth a flood of convicts upon the South- 
ern colonies. At this period the aristocratic party, both in 
England and America, was hostile to educating the lower 
classes. Sir William Berkley, an early Governor of Virginia, 
said, ‘ Every man instructs his children according to his abil- 
ity ’—a method which left the ignorant in hopeless blindness. 
The instinct of aristocracy dreaded the general diffusion of 
intelligence, and even the enfranchising influence of the 
the ministers. ‘The ministers,’ continued Sir William, in a 
spirit of the aristocracy of the Tudors, ‘should pray oftener 
and preach less. But I thank God there are no free schools, 
no printing, and I hope we shall not have them these hundred 
years; for learning bas brought disobedience, heresy and 
sects into the world, and printing has divulged them, and 
libels against the best government. God keep us from 
both.’”’ 





TyYPE-WORK OF A NEWSPAPER.—The Pough- 
keepsie Eagle, in an article on “* How Mistakes Happen 
in Newspapers,” figures up the number of type used 
in a newspaper the size of the Eagle at 600,000—that is, 
the actual number of bits of metal arranged and re- 
arranged, every day, in preparing a newspaper of that 
size for the press. We suppose few people think of 
the printing trade as one of the most exact and par- 
ticular of the handicrafts; bat itis. In making type, 
variations that might be allowed in the finest ma- 
chinery would ‘render the type useless. It is very 
rarely that type furnished by two separate foundries 
can be used together without a great deal of trouble, 
though they try to make it after the same standard. 
We read once in a while of a wonderful piece of cabi- 
net work, or mosaic work, containing ten, twenty or 
fifty thousand pieces, the maker of which has spent 
months, or even years, of labor in producing it, and 
people go to see it us a great curiosity; but the most 
elaborate and carefully-fitted piece of work of this kind 
ever made does not compare with that which the printer 
does, every day, for minuteness of detail and accuracy 
of fitting. The man who does the first is looked upon 
as an artist—a marvel of skill; and if a hundred of his 
pieces are put in wrong side up or turned the wrong 
way, it is not observed in the general effect; but if the 
printer, in fitting ten times as many pieces together in 
a single day, puts one where another should be, or 
turns one the wrong way, everybody sees it, and is 
amazed at “ the stupid carelessness of those printers.” 





SuRGICAL MECHANISMS.—Two valuable surgical 
devices have lately been introduced into European 
hospital practice. One of these is the aspirator, which 
has been extensively employed by Dr. Diculafoy of 
Paris, and by means of which fluids can be extracted 
from formations at some distance from the surface, 
with safety and certainty. Another novelty in this 
line of mechanism is the introduction of a bloodless 
method of amputation and other operations on the 
limbs, by means of a compressing bandage, by which 
the limb is blanched with a circular elastic cord, which 
compresses both the arteries and the veins of the limb. 
This plan, proposed by Prof. Esmarch, has been adopt- 
ed by many hospital surgeons. It is considered, how- 
ever, a point yet to be determined, whetber there are 
any drawbacks to this system, and especially whether, 





in certain cases, embolism is likely to result from dis- 
placement of clot, which may have already formed in 
the veins of a damaged limb. 








Cruths and Crifles, 


—It is not our fault that we are red-headed and 
small, and the next time one of those overgrown rural 
roosters in a ball-room reaches down for our head, and 
suggests that some fellow has lost a rose-bud out of his 
button-hole, there will be trouble.—Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel. 

—‘‘The elevation of women !” exclaimed my Lord 
Tom Noddy, as he was driving home from Ascot, 


“Aw, if a fella wants to see—aw—women elevated, he * 


should see ’em at the waces—aw—after @ good lunch.” 
—Punch. 

—‘* You don’t say so!” exclaimed Mrs. Smiggins, 
at Catskill, when told the view from the Mountain 
House extended over 10,000 square miles ;—* you don't 
say so! Why, London is only 3,000 miles off. Point it 
out please!”’ 

—Kentucky seems to prefer personal option—in 
the matter of whisky—to local option. 


—‘' Patrick,” said the priest, ““‘how much hay 
did you steal?’ ‘“ Well, I may as well confess to your 
riverence for the whole stack, for I am going after the 
balance to-night.”’ 


—The Providence Press relates this anecdote : A 
young gamin applied at the Central Station this morn- 
ing for a ticket to the poor children’s excursion of the 
Christian Association. He was asked if he was a Chris- 
tian, and promptly said he was. “ Are you an honest 
boy?” “Yes, sir!’’ The phrenologist of the force 
lifted the lad’s hat to examine his bump of conscien- 
tiousness, when out fella ticket for the excursion. 


—The man who keeps on voting for General 
Washington lives iv Jersey. The Hackensack Repub- 
lican sticks a pitchfork into him thusly: There was 
one man who lives in the county, and happened in 
town for the first time for quite a while. He wanted 
to know what all the bunting was displayed for. He 
was informed that it was in honor of General Grant's 
visit. ‘‘General Grant! who’s he?” ‘ Why, the Pres- 
ident, of course.”” “The President of what?) “The 
United States.”” “Oh!” 


—A college professor encouraged his geology 
class to collect specimens, and one day they deposited 
a piece of brick, streaked and stained, with their col- 
lections, thinking to impose on the doctor. Taking 
up the specimens, the professor remarked: * This is a 
piece of baryta from the Cheshire mines.’’ Holding 
up another: ‘ This is a piece of feldspar from the Port- 
land quarries; and this,’’ coming to the brick, ‘is a 
piece of impudence from some member of the class.” 

—Youthful simplicity is beautiful, but it may 
become exasperating. A Sunday-school teacher, wish- 
ing his pupils to have a clear idea of fuith, illustrated 
it thus: “ Here isan apple—you see it, and therefore 
know that it is there; but when I place it under this 
teacup you have faith that it is there, though you no 
longer see it.’’ The lads seemed to understand per- 
fectly, and the next time the preacher asked them, 
“What is faith?’ they answered with one accord, “An 
apple under a teacup!” 

—A village shopkeeper, on entering his shop one 
morning, found his Robby attempting to throw all 
sorts of somersets and kicking up as great a rumpus as 
asealinatub. “What are you about?” he inquired, 
looking at the wild evolutions of the boy. ‘“ Obligin’ 
Martha, sir,’’ replied the almost exhausted youth. 
“She writ me a letter, and at the bottom of the page 
says, ‘turn over, and oblige,’ and I have been going it 
for more’n half an hour.” 

—A school-boy, being requested to write a com- 
position on ‘the subject of ‘ Pins,’’ produced the fol- 
lowing: “ Pins are very useful. They have saved the 
lives of many men, women, and children—in fact, 
whole families.”’ ‘‘ Howso?’ asked the puzzled teacher. 
And the boy replied, “Why, by not swallowing them.” 
This matches the story of the other boy, who defined 
salt as “the stuff that makes potatoes taste bad when 
you don’t put on any.” 


—‘‘I can’t give lots of money, and I can't sew 
cloaks and gowns for poor children, because I'm not 
rich enough,mamma. But I'll tell you what I ean do; 
I can highway and hedge ’em!” said a bright little girl, 
on her return from a child’s sermon. ‘‘ What is that, 
my dear?” asked her mother. ‘* Why, it’s coaxing poor 
children and naughty children into Sunday-school. I 
can’t ’splain it to you, but I know just how, for the 
superintendent told us. And I'm going to do it.” 


—A dog belonging to a gentleman who lived 
near Chester was in the habit of not only going to 
church, but remaining quietly in the pew during 
service, whether the master was there or not. One 
Sunday the dam at the head of a lake in the neighbor- 
hood gave way, so that the whole road was inundated. 
The congregation, in consequence, consisted of a few 
who came from some cottages close by, but nobody 
attended from the great house. The clergyman stated 
that, while reading the Psalms, he saw his friend, the 
dog, come slowly up the aisle, dripping with wet, hav- 
ing swam to get to church. He went as usual into the 
pew and remained to the end of the service. 
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had been withdrawn, and its force was in a sense bro- 
ken. Still the fact remained: he bad been accused. 

Mr. Beecher naturally felt that the situation was 
critical. For him, a clergyman of world-wide fame, to 
be even falsely accused was a calamity. To prevent 
publicity would save a still greater calamity. He felt 
—and in the light of results may we not say he was 
right ?—that a public charge of such an offence would, 
as he expressed it in his letter to Moulton of Feb. 5th, 
**make aconflagration.” For reasons of malice and re- 
venge it became apparent that Tilton was preparing to 
make a deadly assault upon him. This, Mr. Beecher be- 
lieved, it was hissupreme duty to prevent by all possi- 
ble honorable means. Moulton professed to deprecate 
Tiltou’s purpose, and declared if Mr. Beecher would 
trust to him he could and would prevent it. And so 
now began a series of letters and steps under the direc- 
tion and advice of the diplomatic mutual friend, 
having for their object, as Mr. Beecher believed, the 
suppression of the scandal and the restoration, in some 
measure, if practicable, of Tilton to position and em- 
ployment. 

In passing judgment upon the means employed to 
secure these results, it is fair to remember that all 
through these four years Mr. Beecher was performing 
great labors, and had more and greater responsibilities 
upen him than at any other period of his life. Moul- 
ton said: * Leave these disagreeable matters to me. I 
will see that Tilton acts right. I will keep him in con- 
trol. It is true, in certain moods he is threatening and 
unjust. But he soon recovers, and is kind and reason- 
able.’’ As time passed along it was evident that Tilton 
was most troublesome when he was unprosperous in 
business affairs. The reference in his statement to 
“loss of peace and business ”’ is significant. At times 
Mr. Beecher became discouraged, as indicated in bis 
letters to Moulton. 

Much has been said, and not without some justice, of 
the extraordinary words and tenor of Mr. Beecber’s 
letiers. But in interpreting these letters it must be 
remembered: First, that Mr. Beecher, under the ex- 
citement of deep feeling, uses strong words and emo- 
tional expressions. This is and always has been a 
marked quality of his mind. Second, in this sore 
trouble he was dealing with Tilton, who had shown 
himself at times fickle, malicious, revengeful, and 
mercenary. In the light of these facts there is not 
a letter from Mr. Beecher, nor an act of his, however 
ill-judged, through these four years of anxiety and 
grief, that cannot be accounted for upon the plain 
theory that he was fighting to suppress an outrageous 
scandal which consisted of a false accusation against 
him made by a reputable woman; and, further, that 
he was endeavoring to telp a man whom he felt he 
had unduly injured in business matters upon represen- 
tations which he was afterwards made to believe, 
chiefly by Moulton, were not well founded. 

The statement of this branch of the case would not 
be complete without reference to the fact that Mr. 
Beecher had a warm friendship for Mrs. Tilton which 
began in her early womanhood, and that Mrs, Tilton, 
reciprocating this friendship, began, as her domestic 
troubles came on, to look more than ever to Mr. 
Beecher for sympathy and advice. That this feeling 
ou Mrs. Tilton’s part became, under the circumstances, 
80 strong as to diminish the proper influence that be- 
longs to every good husband is not unlikely. 

In the course of events, and especially in December, 
1870, Mr. Beecher received the impression from Tilton 
and Moulton that he had estranged Mrs. Tilton’s affec- 
tions from her husband, The possibility that such a 
fact as this might be added to the responsibilities then 
resting upon Mr. Beecher constituted, as he expressed 
it in his letter of Feb. 5th, in part, one of “ the environ- 
ments that surrounded him.’’ This was to him the 
occasion of deep grief and anguish: Mr, Beecher con- 
ceived that possibly he bad been derelict in duty—he, 
the strong man and pastor—in not repressing at once 
any undue affection for him on the part of this dis- 
tressed Christian woman who was yearning for sym- 
pathy that she found not in her household. 

And we cannot but express our regret at two errors 
tnto which it is apparent Mr. Beecher fell. 

While we recognize the appalling disaster which 
seemed imminent when he was confronted by a pro- 
fessediy injured husband, with a charge on the part of 
his wife of an impure proposal from him to her—a dis- 
aster which threatened to brand with infamy a name 
which, through years of public service as philanthro- 
pist and minister of Ged, had maintained the most hon- 
ored place in the world’s esteem—yet we feel that in 
an hour of such demoralization as this calamity might 
justly work, the pastor should have sought coun- 
sel from Christian men of his own brotberhood, rather 
than rely upon the counsel of a man of whom he knew 
so little and whose character, as the sequel proved, he 
so sadly misjudged. 

And it is also apparent from Mr. Beecher’s own 
statement, in view of the profound sorrow into which 
he was plunged and the expression which he gave to 
his feelings, that he had erred in not guarding so closely 
his relations with the family of Mr. Tilton that there 
could be no possibility fer fear, in his ewn mind even, 
ofan undue affection by Mrs. Tilton for him, through 
any heedless friendship or agency of his. 

Mr. Tilton, in his statement before the Committee, 
speaks of his home as one of unusual harmony, “an 
ideal home.” But. upon his cross-examination it 





clearly appeared it was anything but a happy or har- 
monious home. 

The truth as to this is material, both as affecting 
Tilton’s credibility and as showing the character of Mrs. 
Tilton’s domestic troubles, and the influences tbat 
reached her daily life. 

Her painful testimony reveajsa jealous husband ac- 
cusing her of infidelities with different men, and exert- 
ing a sensual influence uponall. Sbe declares that her 
husband had frequently compelled her, when sick, to 
copy, or from his dictation write, confessions which she 
herself did not understand, and in her despairing condi- 
tion of mind, cared little about. At times he threatened 
her, locked her up, and declared himself ashamed of 
her presence, when among friends whose society was 
more attractive to him. Her account reveals bim full 
of selfish exactions; indifferent to her wants ;- neglect- 
ful in her illness; forcing disreputable women into her 
society, till sometimes she fied for peace to the graves 
of her children. Mrs. Tilton declares he did not hesi- 
tate to avow his right to commit adultery on his lect- 
uring tours whevever he chose. And yet, in season 
and out, we find this man dribbling out his charges of 
dishonor against his wife. This is a dismal revelation 
from the “ideal home;’’ but one cannot read it and 
believe it possible that she bas invented this recital of 
her husband's character and life. 

This account of the domestic misery of the Tilton 
family is corroborated by the testimony of several wit- 
nesses, and very fully by Miss Elizabeth A. Turner, 
who is now twenty-three years of age, and was an in- 
mate of the family eight years. This young woman 
isa teacher of music in a Ladies’ Seminary in Peun- 
sylvania. She is a person of unusual intelligence, and 
her appearance and mauner before the Committee 
impressed all who heard her testify that she was sin- 
cere and reliable, and well understood the facts of 
which she was speaking. 

The condition of this family, in connection with the 
distressing circumstances referred to, and that appear 
in the history of this difficulty, conspired to make the 
occasion one full of peril, not only to Mr. Beecher, but 
to others whom he felt bound to protect to the last 
moment, to say nothing of the great interests of his 
beloved Plymouth Church, and other interests of bigh 
concern, all of which must be involved, if publicity 
should be given to the false and scandalous matter that 
was secking expression from the heated and malicious 
mind of Theodore Tilton. Will innocent men pay 
black-mail? Will innocent men, and especially cler- 
gymen, fight as for their lives to suppress an injurious 
scandal, even though it be born of extortion, false- 
hood, and revenge? These are questions that unhap- 
pily history has too often answered in the affirmative. 
It is easy, now that we see what manner of men Tilton 
and Moulton are, to wonder that Mr. Beecher should 
intrust any interest of his to their keeping. When we 
look back upon the record made by this sad story, we 
feel like visiting, even upon the suffering head and 
heart of our Pastor, the severest censure. And this 
not the less because we revere and love him, and know 
that no man in all our land is more beloved. It is, 
we might say, because he is so beloved—because in 
him center so many and so great iuterests of church 
and humanity—because he stands to-day foremost 
among men of master minds, of eloquence and power, 
that we would chide him in no uncertain words for 
imperiling so much and so often the precious interests 
confided to him by the God who made him, and who 
we have unshbaken faith to believe will deliver him 
from all dangers. 

The charge made by the accuser is one easily prefer- 
red, and not easily disproved. It is not enough for the 
accuser to say: ‘I make this charge, now let it be dis- 
proved or be taken as confessed.”’ All tribunals, both 
ecclesiastical and legal, in their wisdom have required, 
in determining charges of-this kind, such proof of 
facts and circumstances as point unmistakably to the 
guilt of the accused, and are not consistent with 
any theory of innocence. Lord Stowell, as cited 
by Greenleaf, one of the best writers known to our 
jurisprudence, and especially on rules of evidence, 
says: 

“In every case, almost, the fact is inferred from circum- 
stances that lead to it by fair inference asa necessary conclu- 
sion ; and unless this were the case, and unless this were so held, 
no protection whatever could be given to marital rights. What 
are the circumstances which lead to such a conclusion, can- 


not be laid down universally, though many of them of amore P 


obvious nature and of more frequent occurrence, are to be 
found in the ancient books; at the same time it is impossible 
to indicate them universally, because they may be infinitely 
diversified by the situation and character of the parties, by 
the state.of general manners, and by many other incidental 
circumstances, apparently slight and delicate in themselves, 
but which may have most important bearings in decisions 
upon the particular case. The only general rule that can be 
laid down upon the subject is, that the circumstances must 
be such as would lead the guarded discretion of a reasonable 
and just man to the conclusion; for it is not to lead a rash 
and intemperate judgment moving upon appearances that 
are equally capable of two interpretations.” 


Greenleaf further illustrates the kind of evidence 
required to prove adultery as follows: 


“ Adultery of the wife may be proved by the birth of a 
child and non-access of the husband, he being out of the 
realm. Adultery of the husband, may be proved by habits of 
adulterous intercourse, and by the birth, maintenance, and 
acknowledgment of a child. A married man going into a 
known brothel raises a suspicion of adultery, to be rebutted 
only by the very best evidence. His going there and remain- 
ing alonc for some time in a room with a common prostitute, 





is sufficient proof of,the crime. . The circumstance of a wo- 
man going to such a place with a man furnishes similar proof 
of adultery.” 5 ‘ 

These citations are pointed but useful. 

Under the guidance of these precedents and princi- 
ples it is essential to observe that there is nothing 
whatever disclosed by the evidence that proves that 
the accused parties have ever been found together 
under any suspicious circumstances, such as in some 
unusual house or place, or consulting together in some 
secret way to avoid observation and exposure. There 
is no proof of clandestine correspondence, nor attempts 
in that direction. Mr. Beecher’s letters were, as a 
rule, opened, arranged, and read by his wife. She 
testifies that she has read and answered as many as 
one thousand in three mopths. Such as reached the 
Christian Union office were opened by others, and those 
that went to the church were opened, by the direction 
of Mr. Beecher, by the clerk, before being placed 
on the desk. No sort of restrictions were imposed 
as to his letters. The usual facts and circumstances 
suggestive of wrong doing are utterly wanting in this 
case. What then does the ease, as put by the ac- 
cuser, rest upon ? We answer, Upon mere words and 
assertions, supported by no circumstances whatever 
that are the usual indications of adultery. 

Tilton says he knows the fact from his wife's confes- 
sion, July 3d, 1870, and from her subsequent confes- 
sions to Moulton and to her mother, Mrs. Morse. This 
is thus answered: First, that Mrs. Tilton says in effect 
that this confession, whatever it was, was extorted from 
her by an imperious, malicious husband, and by means 
that, in a moral sense, were fraudulent. Pretences 
were made that she must say something to extricate 
Theodore out of his business perplexities. She was 
made to believe there was a conspiracy against her 
husband. The, fact that Mrs. Tilton withdrew the 
charge when Mr. Beecher first. confronted her after he 
had heard of it, on the evening of December 30, is in 
order in this connection, together with the further 
fact that she has ever since denied the truth of the 
charge when free from the dominating influence of 
her husband. She explicitly denies that the charge 
was adultery. We now seé her coming before 
the committee with expressions of joy that at last 
she can come and speak the truth; and in the most 
solemn manner she denies absolutely the charge, 
and proceeds to set forth facts and circumstances 
which demonstrate that this’ uphappy woman has 
for years been the plastic victim of extorted false- 
hoods. Tilton’s allegation that she confessed to her 
mother, Mrs. Morse, is provopnc¢ed false by the mother, 
who testified before the committee. The source of the 
scandal, then, is alleged words of Mrs. Tilton, which she 
explains in such a manner as to deprive the allegation 
of all force and credit. Then comes Mr. Beecher, who 
solemnly declares that whatever words, by whatever 
means, have been drawn from Mrs. Tilton by her hus- 
band, he is innocent of any and all impropriety 
towards her, whether relating to improper advances 
or to adultery. 

It is not for the Committee to defend the course of 
Mrs. Tilton. Her conduct, upon avy theory of human 
responsibility, is indefensible. Our hope is that it 
may be made clear, as the testimony affords much 
reason to believe it may be, that this distressed wo- 
man was so beset by her designing husband, when 
in states of mind differing little, if at all, from mental 
aberration, brought on by illness and domestic sorrow 
and gloom, as to induce her, at least passively, to make 
a charge of improper advances by Mr. Beecher. But 
when her attention was pointedly called to the great 
wrong she had done, she quickly took it back in sur- 
row and penitence as follows: 

** DECEMBER 30, 1870. 

““Wearied wita importunity and weakened by sickness, I 
gave a letter implicating my friend Henry Ward Beecher, 
under assurances that that would remove all difficulties be- 
tween me and my husband. That letter I now revoke. I 
was persuaded to it—almost foreed—when I was in a weak- 
ened state of mind. I regret it and recail all its statements. 

: “BE. R. TILTON. 

“T desire to say explicitly Mr. Beecher has never offered 
any improper solicitation, byt has always treated me in a 
manner becoming a Christian and agentleman. 

“ ELIZABETH R. TILTON.” 

There is medical testimony before the Committee, 
given by two eminent physicians, Doctors Minton 
and Corey, to the effect that such cases of mental 
power and domination by a husband of strong 
will over a wife weakened by disease and domestic 
trouble are not infrequent, Dr. Corey, who is emi- 
nent and has had large experience in mental diseases 
and phenomena, says such conduct on the part of Mrs. 
Tilton, when subjected to the influences referred to, is 
even consistent with an honest mind. We observe 
that Moulton parades a letter purporting to have been 
written by Mrs. Tilton to him (JJ), in which she says 
she is “a perfect. coward in-his (Tilton’s) presence,” 
and “it is a physical impossibility for me to tell the 
truth.” In another letter, same to same, ‘KK,’ she 
says, “ With all my woman’s sou! I am innocent of the 
crime of impure ednduct alleged against me.” In her 
statement, procured under the direction of Tilton and 
Carpenter, of Det. 16, 1872, and which was taken by 
thein to Dr. Storrs, Mrs. Tilton shows that she was 
made to believe that a conspiracy was formed against 
her husband.. Her words are: . “Six months after- 
wards, (that is, after July 34, 1870), my husband felt 
impelled by the circumstances of a conspiracy against 
him, in which Mrs. Beecher had a part, to have an in- 
terview with Mr. Beecher.” This refers to the inter- 
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view of Tilton with Mr. Beecher, procured by Moulton 
on the evening of December 30, 1870, when Tilton pro- 
duced « written charge, in two lines, in the hand- 
‘writing of Mrs. Tilton. It will be seen it was under 
the influence of startling statements of conspiracy 
against her husband that Mrs. Tilton was moved to 
appear to act on this occasion, We find her subse- 
quently in a letter asking Mr. Beecher’s “* forgiveness 
for the sufferings she had caused him.” 

We hear much from Tilton of confessions made by 
his wife to him. Weare obliged to receive his state- 
ments on this point, if at all, without corroboration. 
But on one occasion, when Tilton was assailing his 
wife, we learn from the testimonywof Miss Elizabeth 
A. Turner in what manner Tilton’s accusations were 
met by bis wife. Question:—“ Did he (Tilton) at any 
time on this day say that she had made any confession 
to him in regard to Mr. Beecher?’ Answer :—“ He said 
she had confessed to him that she had been crimi- 
nally intimate with Mr. Beecher; she (Mrs. Tilton) 
was present when he said that and she said, ‘Oh, 
Theodore, how can you tell that child such base lies?’ 
and then she burst out crying.” Question: ‘‘ When 
was that?’ Answer: “This all occurred on the day 
that we went back in the Fall of 1870.” This was the 
day when this witness testifies that a scene of violence 
occurred. The witness, believing that Tilton was 
about to strike his wife, interfered to save her, and 
was knocked down by Tilton. This witness is the 
same person who it is said by Tilton and Moulton was 
sent to boarding-school to get rid of her, because she 
had heard Tilton make charges against Beecher. It 
is further said that Mr. Beecher was so anxious to 
have her leave town and keep away that he paid some 
$2,000 for her school expenses. There is no doubt 
the $2,000 were paid, but for quite another purpose, 
Miss Turner and Mrs. Tilton both agree in saying that 
it was Tilton’s plan to have her go away because she 
had stated to her friends that Tilton had twice at- 
tempted intimate relations with her while in bed and 
during the absence of Mrs. Tilton in the country. 
Tilton was fast losing place and position because of 
his social views and practices, and feared the publicity 
of this girl’s statement, who at that time was 20 
years of age. The absurdity of supposing that Mr. 
Beecher would invest $2,000 a piece to get persons to 
leave town to whom Tilton had been peddling his 
scandal against him is transparent. Such persons to 
whom Tilton had talked in some form of the scandal, 
sometimes in one shape and then in another, were too 
numerous to justify an investment of $2,000 on each of 
them by anybody whose-wealth could not be counted 
by millions. 

It should be noted that just as Miss Turner was leav- 
ang for the boarding-school, Tilton procured from her, 
with the aid of his obliging wife, a letter retracting 
his improper liberties. Here again we find Tilton a 
manufacturer of evidence. 

It is not for us to pass judgment on Mrs. Tilton un- 
vharitably. She has suffered unparalleled trials. Moul- 
ton quotes her as saying in a letter to him, as we 
have seen, that it was physically impossible for her 
to tell the truth in her husband’s presence. It will be 
noted that the pretended confession was obtained in 
that presence; and, further, it was when she was away 
from him and from home at Schoharie that she stated 
her sin to be like that of Catherine Gaunt, an undue 
affection for her pastor. In this letter to her 
husband she says: “I felt unfalteringly that the 
love I felt and received harmed no one, not 
even you, until the heavenly vision dawned upon 
me.” And again: ‘*Oh, my dear Theodore, though 
your opinions are not restful or congenial to my soul, 
yet my-integrity and purity are a sacred and holy 
thing to me. BlessGod with me for Catherine Gaunt, 
and for all tbe sure leadings of an all wise and 
loving Providence.” This letter was written June 29, 
1871, about a year after the pretended confession. In 
no sense can its words be construed as referring to 
adultery. Tilton, when before the committee, when 
reference was first made to this Schoharie letter, seem- 
ed to think that the offence in the storyof Griffith Gaunt 
was adultery, and accordingly relied upon this letter 
as incontrovertible evidence of his charge. In this he 
was mistaken. Itis a principle of the Common Law 
that a married woman cannot commit or be held to 
commit a crime perpetrated in the presence of her 
husband, and this upon the idea that the husband's 
presence and influence amount to duress, and that she 
is therefore not responsible. 

Whether it is necessary to invoke this rule of law to 
excuse Mrs. Tilton or not, we may see in what Tilton 
was able to extort from her without her volition or 
real assent, something of the reasons which moved the 
early expounders of the English Common Law to as- 
aert the doctrine referred to. 

We have now reviewed, as briefly as we could, the 
evidenee before us. There are many facts and details 
we have not discussed. We have cited the more im- 
portant of these, and discussed the salient points. We 
have carefully examined the evidence relied on by the 
accuser to sustain the charges we are asked to believe. 

Finally, who is this accuser, that he makes so bold a 
face? We may learn from the testimony, as well as by 
common report, without descending to unpleasant par- 
ticulars or personalities, that Theodore Tilton has in 
recent years become a very different man from what 
he was formerly reputed to be. He will hardly deny 
that. Both before and after his espousal of the new 
marital philosophy, signs of degeneracy were setting 





in which have made him a discredited man in this 
community. In the new role, his culmination and 
downfall are well stated in recent words by an able 
writer who, in sketching his career, says that, “In 
process of time he comes before the world as the in- 
dorser of Victoria C. Woodhull, and lends his name to 
a biography of her which would have sunk any man’s 
reputation anywhere for common sense. Such a 
book is a tomb from which no author rises again." 
Such is the accuser. Who is the accused? It is Henry 
Ward Beecher. The pastor of Plymouth Church has 
been a clergyman with harness on forty years. 
Twenty-seven of these years he has been here in this 
pulpit which as all the world knows has so often been 
stirred to good deeds and to a better life by his elo- 
quent ministrations. 

This man has been living in the clear light of noon- 
day, before his people and before all men, a life of 
great Christian usefulness and incessant work. None 
have known him but to admire and love him. They 
who have been most intimate with him at home and 
abroad report nothing of his life or conversation 
but what comes of purity of soul. We are asked 
by Theodore Tilton and his co-adjutor, Moulton. 
to believe ¢hat this man, with his long and use- 
ful life and high character to sustain him, is un- 
worthy of our confidence, regard, or respect. Chris- 
tian character and great services, which are usually 
considered a tower of strength and defence when one 
is assailed, are to go for naught, according to Mr. Til- 
ton. Weare invited to give up this beloved and emi- 
nent man and send him and his good name and fame 
into the vortex of moral destruction. We are to do 
this, upon what? Upon some wild, absurd and contra- 
dictory assertions of Mr. Tilton, who in all this work 
does not succeed in disguising his malicious and re- 
vengeful designs. 

No tribunal administering justice ever held a charge 
of adultery proved by mere alleged words, written or 
spoken, that are denied and not connected with cir- 
cumstances and appearances pointing unmistakably 
to the guilt of the accused. Upon a review of all 
the evidence, made with an earnest desire to find the 
truth and to advise what truth and justice shall re- 
quire, we feel bound to state that, in our judgment, 
the evidence relied on by the accuser utterly fails to 
sustain the charges made. 

We herewith submit a complete stenographic copy 
of all the evidence before the Committee, with some 
unimportant or irrelevant exceptions. [This has not 
yet been given to the public.—Ep. C. Unron.] 


STATEMENT OF CONCLUSIONS. 

First.—We find from the evidence that the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher did not commit adultery 
with Mrs. Elizabeth R. Tilton, either at the time 
or times, place or places, set forth in the third 
and fourth sub-divisions of Mr. Tilton’s state- 
ment, nor at any other time or place whatever. 

Srzconp.—We find from the evidence that Mr. 
Beecher has never committed any unchaste or im- 
proper act with Mrs. Tilton, nor made any un- 
chaste or improper remark, proffer, or solicitation 
to her of any kind or description whatever. i 

Trirp.—If this were a question of errors of 
judgment on the part of Mr. Beecher, it would be 
easy to criticise, especially in the light of recent 
events. In such criticism, even to the extent of re- 
grets and censure, we are sure no man would join 
more sincerely than Mr. Beecher himself. 

Fourtu.—We find nothing whatever in the evi- 
dence that should impair the perfect confidence of 
Plymouth Church or the world in the Christian 
character and integrity of Henry Ward Beecher. 

And now let the peace of God that passeth all 
understanding rest and abide with Plymouth 
Church, and her beloved and eminent Pastor, so 
much and so long afflicted. 


ENRY W. Saas, 
wGustus STORRS, ; 
Committee of 


Henry M. CLEVELAND, 

Horace B. Crarui, | | Investigation. 
JoHN WINSLOW, 

8. V. Warre, 


Dated, Brooxirn, August 27, 1874 


(Having presented the Report of the Committee of 
Investigation as above, the Report of the Examining 
Committee to the Church concludes as follows :] 


The evidence taken has also been transmitted to us. 
Most of it has been already made public. The publi- 
cation of the remainder will be considered by us at a 
further meetinz—one point, however, being settled: 
that nothing shall be withheld from publication which 
can afford a pretext for censure of the pastor of this 
church. The expediency of publishing evidence in- 
jurious to other parties is a question which cannot be 
hastily determined. While we should have unhesitat- 
ingly done our duty in case a different conclusion had 
been reached, we rejoice to say that, without one dis- 
senting voice, this Committee find nothing in the evi- 
dence to justify the least suspicion of our pastor’s in- 
tegrity and purity, and everything to justify and 
commend, on the partof Plymouth Church and the 
Society, a degree of confidence and affection toward 
its pastor greater, if possible, than it has ever yet felt 
to him. 





It is not the office of this Committee to review bis 
éffors of judgment im managing a complex trouble, 
and struggling against the most infamous conspiracy 
known to the present age. It is for us, simply, to 
consider what moral culpability, if any, is developed 
upon his part; and of this we find no proof, although, 
under a delusion, artfully brought about by his ene- 
mies, our pastor was for a long time made to believe 
himself in fault. 


In conclusion, we recommend to the Church the 
adoption of the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the evidencé laid before the Examining 
Committéée not only does not afford any foundation for put- 
ting the pastor of this church, the Rev. Henry Ward Beccher, 
on trial, but, on the contrary, establishes, to the perfect sat- 
isfaction of his church, his entire innocence and absolate 
personal purity with respect to all the charges now or here- 
tofore made against bim by Theodore Tilton. 

Resolved, That our confidence in and love for our pastor, so 
far from being diminished, is heightened and deepened by 
the unmerited suffcrings which he has 60 long borne, and that 
we welcome him with a sympathy more tender and a trust 
more unbounded than we ever felt before—to his public 
labors among us, to our church, our families, our homes, and 
our hearts. 

D. W. TALLMADGE, 
Clerk of Examining Committee. 


It was moved that the above Resolutions be adopted 
by the churcb. 

Upon this motion, Mr. W. H. Blair addressed the meet- 
ing. He expressed entire agreement with the Resolu- 
tions and the Report; complimented the Commitice 
upon their discharge of their difficult duty; and pro- 
ceeded to bespeak for any who might have dissenting. 
views a calm, full, and patient hearing. “I think,’ 
said the speaker, ‘‘ I may promise them an opportunity 
in your name to be heard. I adjure them, if any sueh 
there be, to speak now or forever efter bold their 
peace.”” These sentiments received the heartiest re- 
sponse from the meeting. 

Rossiter W. Raymond then made an address (of 
which we give a greatly condensed report,) which was 
frequently interrupted by the cntbusiasm of the audi- 
ence, who were manifestly im the fullest sympathy 
with the speaker. 


REMARKS OF ROSSITER W. RAYMOND. 

[We can give but a few salient poimts from Mr. Ray- 
mond’s eloquent address, and we select chiefly those 
in which additional light is threwn on the facts of Mr. 
Beecher’s case. After speaking of his own position, as 
an unofficial assistant of the Committee, and of other 
circumstances which had given him peculiarly free 
access to all the evidence bearing on the whole mat- 
ter, Mr. Raymond said :] 


What is the evidence against Henry Ward Beecher in this 
case? It consists of the alleged confessions of Mr. Beecher 
to Mr. Tilton and Mr. Moulton, of the alleged confessions of 
Mrs. Tilton, verbally, to several persons, of the alleged con- 
fessions of Mrs. Tilton in writing, and finally of the letters 
brought forward of Mr. Beecher’s. Thatisall. Now what is 
Tilton's story of the confession of Mrs. Tilton to her husband ? 
It is this, that, on the 34 day of July, 1870, she made a distinct 
confession of her criminal relations with Henry Ward Beech- 
er to her husband. He was, of course, very indignant with 
Beecher on that 3d of July, 1870, and I should think he would 
have been all the more indignant that he could not convince 
his wife that adultery with a minister was wrong. That he 
was very indignant that day is shown by the fact that the 3d 
of July, 1870, having been a Sunday, Mr. Tilton went over to 
the office of the Independent on the next day, which was Mon- 
day, and wrote the following indignant passage about Henry 
Ward Beecher, which was subsequently read in the proof, 
and which appeared in the paper of Thursday of that week. 
It is in an article called “ Preachers and Theologians.” The 
flaming anger of Mr. Tilton finds expression thus : : 

*“* We doubt if Henry Ward Beecher ever mastered system- 
atic theology. We feel very sure that his opinions are not 
susceptible of formulation. Theological professors have not 
cared to conceal their contempt for views ; but what theo- 
logian in the country with all his erudite mastery of the lore 
of the schools can so lay bare the human heart, can smquick- 
en i. a can so: lift up inte trust the human 
sou 

Mr. Tilton would have us believe that on the 3d of July, 
1870, his wife confessed adultery with Henry Ward Beecher 
to him, and yet, that on the 4th or 5th of July, he wrote that 
article uh Henry Ward Beecher. Buta casual examination 
of the files of the Independent for the year 1870 has revealed 
a number of interesting passages, which fall in that very im- 
portant period. .. . 

Mr. Tilton, you see, is not like most people whe get very 
angry and cool down afterwards; he gets very c@ol at first 
and warms up afterward. On the 30th of October, 1870, Mr. 
Tilton reproves the Observer for charging a crazy speech of a 
Mrs. Walker to the Woman's Rights party. He thinks it is 
atrociously cruel, and asks: 

“ Why isit that the opponentsef Woman's Rights when they 
describe the aim of the movement never rcfer to Bishop 
Simpson, Henry Ward Beecher, George Williamy Curtis, Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, Lucretia Met, Julia Ward Howe, and 
scores of others scarcely less noble and prominent ?”’ 

On the 3d of November, 1870, Mr. Tiltom has an editorial 
paragraph in the Independent as follows. We are coming now 
pretty close to the occasion when Mr. Tilton found it neces- 
sary to get a confession in writing of a matter which had 
been rankling 1n his tempest-tdssed bosom all summer. 

“ Mr. Beecher remarked rather comically in his speech at the: 
meeting of the American Board that he sometimes thought 
justice had not been done in the popular estimate of his theo- 


ogical training. But it seems that he was mistaken. At a 
ioe of the Co ational General Association of this 
State it was repo’ t funds would be provider to found 
a theological seminary in connection with Cornell Unixersity 
if Mr. Beecher would be President ; and from another source 
a similar offer was made if he would take the presidency of 


a theological seminary in Brooklyn. Surely his theology has 


risen above par in the theological market. But, of Course, it. 


is useless to try to remove Beecher from his church. 
Yes, Mr, Tiltop, itis! [Great applause.) New we find that 
(Continued on page 178.) 
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OUR BABY IN THE COUNTRY. 
By Mrs. J. G. BURNETT. 


E is out every day, and the fresh country air 
H. Has ruddied his cheek with the kiss it leaves there, 
While the sunbeams have tangled themselves in his hair. 
Not a child in the village but knows him by name, 
Not a dog or a cow but his friendship may claim ; 
He has room in his dear little heart for each one, 
And many will miss his sweet face when we're gone. 
He is gay as a bird, and from morning till night 
Of mischief as full as the day’s full of light, 

Yet perpetrates all with an archness so winning 
We love him the better for all his sweet sinning. 
He climbs like a monkey. I call out, ‘* Take care!” 
Before I have spoken he is up on a chair, 
And saucily echoes my warning, ‘* Tate ta-are !"” 
He seizes my workbox, upsetting it all; 
Takes my tapes for his horses, the spools for a ball, 
While thimble and buttons and needles and pins 
As useless encumbrance are thrown to the winds. 
But his forte is mechanics—he’l] labor and plan 
With his cards and his blocks by the hour, and a man 
With ashop full of tools couldn’t make as much noise 
As he’ll hammer out with his sticks and his toys. 
But the funniest trick of the dear little elf 
Is the fervor with which he denounces himself 
For some little freak of his mischievous fun, 
Or perhaps when no mischief at all has been done. 
Says he’s a “ bad boy” with such comical gravity, 
Asif fully convinced of his utter depravity, 
And would seek to ward off by this honest confession 
The fearful results of his heinous transgression. 
I call him a “ good boy,” a “ sweet boy” in vain, 
He but shakes his wee poll and repeats it again, 

** A bad boy,” “a bad boy,” till at last I give o’er 
And but love the “ bad boy” only so much the more. 
He just has been helping me eat a large pear, 
Much grieved that a cow within sight couldn’t share. 
For whatever his portion and however small, 
There’s some for the ** Mooeys ” and “ Bow-wows” and all. 
Oh, dear little heart, full of generous love, 
And simple and pure as the angels above, 
Can it be that this beautiful world we are in 

. Could stain thy sweet spirit with folly and sin, 
Could teach thee these graces of heart to discard, 
Make thee haughty and cruel or selfish and hard ? 
No, never, my darling, such fate could be thine! 
On the innocent face looking up into mine— 
Index of a soul without blemish or stain— 
The light of God’s image must ever remain! 
He would ride all the day, but his crowning delight 
Is to go and meet papa on Saturday night. 
So patient he sits till the bright hair is curled 
(His heaviest trial as yet in this world), 
Surveys his blue ribbons with satisfied air, 
And feels on his bead if bis hat is yet there. 
Then handkerchief waving, and glad expectation 
Upon his sweet face, we set off for the station, 
Giving voice to his joy in his sweet little song 
Of “ Pa-pa—pa-pa "’ as he trundles along. 
At last his quick ear catches sound of the train, 
And with renewed vigor he’s waving again ; 
The thundering engine comes near and more near, 
And papa so watched for and welcomed is here! 


‘Thus passes his life as the weeks roll away, 

So restless, so active, and bright as the day. 

Ever busy from morning till setting of sun, 
Sometimes even then his day’s work is not done. 
For no drone in the hive is our bright little man, 
Approves not, tis plain, the eight hour labor plan. 
But sleep overtakes him at last, though le tries 
With littie fat hands to rub sight in his eyes, 

Till weary, discouraged, and longing for rest, 
Like a bird he flies home to the dear mother-nest, 
And his bright head is pillowed asleep on my breast. 








WATER-PLANTS AND HOW TO PRE.- 
SERVE THEM. 
By Mrs. Amexia E. Barr. 


HE reproach in the modern term, sea-2veeds, 
is most unjust if the word ‘ weed” really means 
“‘any plant that is useless and troublesome.”’ For even 
supposing sea-weeds were useless to humanify, man is 
not the only consideration of nature. To the multi- 
tude of marine creatures who browse upon it, as land 
animals do on grass, to the crustacea who find in it 
shelter and food, these submerged meadows and forests 
are the absolute conditions of life. As you drift lazily 
in your boat on the summer sea, look well into the 
transparent depths—among the pink, and purple, and 
olive branches, waving so gracefully, fishes glide in and 
out, and every leaf has its own freight of beautiful or 
singular life. If you examine them carefully, what 
infinite and exquisitegariety is apparent! Some are 
80 silky as to be called “ sea-silk,” others are like gris- 
tle; some are elastic as India-rubber, others firm as 
wood. 

If you shut an earth plant from the sunshine and it 
lives at all, it will be buta poor, pale ghost of itself, 
such a likeness as that saddest of all portraits, the one 
“ painted after death,” isto humanity. But sea-plants 
of royal purples, richest crimsons, and brightest 
greens grow in depths which ii is certain no ray of 
light penetrates. Humboldt mentions a fine grass- 
green Alga whose habitat is 192 feet below the surface, 
and from still greater depths come others brilliant in 
color as any flower of tropic sunshine. 

Some are annuals, others perennial. The great 
“Tangle Weed” is of woody fabric and bears marks 
often of many years growth. Its growth is peculiar, 





for it begins at the base and pushes the old portion 
forward; precisely as the nails grow on our fingers. It 
is also very rapid. The Carr Rock, in the Frith of 
Forth, was found by Mr. Stephenson, when he went 
there to construct the beacon, literally covered with 
“Tangle” and “ Badderlocks.”” It took the workmen 
from May to November to remove the sea-weeds, chip 
away the surface of the rock, and level the foundation. 
They were then obliged to desist for the winter, and 
next May they found the rock covered again with Al- 
gw, some of which was six feet long. 

Every zone has its own peculiar species. The Algez 
of the Arctic Seas are very different from those pro- 
verbial wanderers, the Sargasso of the Gulf Stream, 
or the floating vegetation of the “ Grassy Sea.’ Nor 
will any of these compare with the wonders and beau- 
ties of the Southern circumpolar sea, as depicted by 
Hooker, whose two magnificent volumes in the Botan- 
ical Department of the Astor Library are well worth 
a visit. 

Even if these plants were of no use to us, they would 
still be worthy of our admiration and study. How- 
ever, ‘“‘inutility ” is no characteristic of the marine 
Alge, even withregard toman. The farmers who live 
near the sea-side know it as a powerful enuricher of the 
soil. in the Channel Islands, it is so valuable in this 
respect, and as fuel, that the time for cutting and 
gathering it is appointed by law twice a year. Then 
for ten days there is universal business and merriment; 
the whole population, armed with short scythes, are 
on the rocks washed by the tide, and enough is gather- 
ed for each family’s use for the next six months. Mix- 
ed with a little wood it makes a hot fire, and the more 
there is burnt, the more economical it is, since the 
ashes are more valuable than the fresh plant. 

“Dulse,” one of the luxuries of the Shetland Isles, 


the Hebrides, and Iceland, is procured by washing one 


of the commonest sea-weeds in fresh water, and then 
exposing it to the air. While drying it becomes cov- 
ered with a white, powdery substance, sweet and pal- 
atable. This is carefully gathered and packed away, 
to be eaten with fish or butter, or to be boiled in 
milk. Perhaps with our abundance of rich cereals, we 
might not consider “ Dulse’’ a luxury; but it is a 
dainty dish in those far rorthern latitudes. Cattle 
and sheep are also so fond of the weed which supplies 
it, that they are often surrounded by the tide and 
drowned while eating it. 

Every one has heard of, if not tasted, the delicious 
“ Carrageen”’ or Irish moss, This Alga abounds on all 
rocky shores, a pale pinkish or purplish weed, flat and 
having three branches on afsingle stem, but the Irish 
first discovered its delicate and nourishing edible quali- 
ties. It is simply gathered and bleached white in the 
same way as linen or cotton, and when dry may be 
kept for years. Boiled with milk it consolidates like 
blanc-mange, and when eaten with cream and jel- 
lies, or flavored with spices, is most strengthening and 
delicious food. 

When food was neither so cheap nor so varied as it 
is now, several other Algz were used in Scotland as 
food; but the preparation was so elaborate, that pro- 
bably it is to them the proverb, “ boil stanes in butter, 
an’ ye may sup tbe broo,’’ refers. However, various 
sea-weeds are used in China and the East Indies as 
salads and pickles; and in those countries the consti- 
tuents of gvod salads and pickles are well under- 
stood. 

The invention of glass is commonly attributed to 
the accidental burning of sea-weeds on a sandy shore; 
and it is only necessary to remember the large quanti- 
ty of soda contained in all marine plants to understand 
their value to the soap-maker. But latterly a chem- 
ical of vast power and importance has been discovered 
in the most despised of all Algw—Jodine, that magic 
dispeller of scorbutic and glandular swellings, that 
real “royal touch” for the great “evil.” Itis also a 
specific in the bites of some serpents, and when inject- 
ed under the skin renders ever the virulent South 
American poison wourali perfectly harmless. Would 
not these virtues be sufficient to redeem any plant 
from the charge of beinga weed? Yet it has one more 
wonderful still. It can compel the sun to work as a 
limner, for it is the violet vapor of Iodine that is the 
talisman and secret of all the wonders of photography. 

Many years ago, near Campbelton in Scotland, I 
saw great numbers of men engaged in gathering, burn- 
ing, and preparing seaweed for its various uses. They 
seemed to lead a kind-of amphibious life, drenched 
with rain, deluged with sea-water. 

If I had space, there is no lack of material for fur- 
ther praise of Marine Algze; but I have already shown 
their value in agriculture, their value as fuel (Hooker 
says that much that is called “ drift-wood ”’ is the giant 
stems of Algze), their value as food, their importance in 
medicine, manufactures, and art; and if this has not 
aroused my readers’ interest, more would only be tedi- 
ous. If it has, I shall then have little difficulty in in- 
ducing them to go to the sea-shore and commence the 
collection of a marine herbarium. 

For this purpose provide a tin box or an oil-skin bag, 
and for the finer Algxz a wide-mouthed bottle, in which 
you can bring them home in their native element. A 
stick with a crooked head is also useful. Ebb tide isa 
good time for a leisurely examination, but the finest 
plants are apt to be found in the little currents he- 
tween rocks at full or flowing tide. 

As soon as possible wash the specimens thoroughly 
and rapidly in fresh water, and lay them in a shallow 
tray full of luke-warm water. Have ready some Bris- 





tol-board, cut of size to suit, and slip it under the 
floating weed, taking care to arrange all its branches 
in a graceful and natural manner before it quite leaves 
the water. Place it in a sloping position, so that all 
the water may drain away; but before any portion of 
the paper is dry, place the specimen on several folds 
of blotting-paper. Lay next to the weed a piece of fine 
muslin, and over the muslin several folds of blotting- 
paper. 

Press gently for a few hours, and then supply fresh 
muslin and blotting-paper. A much stronger pressure 
may now be given for a day and night, and then the 
muslin may be altogether removed, fresh paper again 
supplied, and vq@y strong pressure employed. Remove 
once a day for a week at the end of which time the 
Alga will have adhered so firmly to the paper as to 
have all the appearance of a beautiful painting. In- 
deed, a learned professor, receiving an album filled 
with sea-weeds thus preserved, wrote and thanked 
him warmly for “ his beautiful sketches.” 

If a screw-press is conyenient, it is much the best; 
but if not, two boards and three weights of iron or 
stone willdo. When the specimens are prepared, it is 
well to write under them the date when gathered, and 
also the locality, as well as their name and any quality 
or virtue they possess. They can then be placed in 
an album by making slits to receive the four corners 
of the board.- Quite a number of specimens can be 
prepared and pressed at the same time. 

For the majority of Algs these directions are quite 
sufficient; but some kinds are destitute of gelatine, 
then a little isinglass is necessary to make them cling 
to the paper. (Isinglass will not glare them as gum 
would.) Others again lose their fine color if put in 
fresh water; then prepare them in sea-water or saltand 
water. If any are inclined to shrink and tear in the 
drying, then do not remove the muslin for three days, 
and give them plenty of dry blotting-paper heated a 
little at the fire. In four or five days they will become 
almost a part of the paper. 

It would make the pleasure of collecting and pre- 
serving greatly more intelligent if a small illustrated 
volume of Algz was procured, for then every specimen 
could be accurately identified and defined. 

If I can induce the ramblers on the sea-shore to epen 
this neglected page of nature, they will be great gain- 
ers. For not only will they derive health, amusement, 
and information hourly, but they will also find the 
sifting and noting of facts excellent mental discipline, 
and be led constantly to that sensible and intelligent 
adoration which exclaims: 


“These are thy glorious works, Parent of Good!" 


Che Pittle Folks. 


BENNY’S BOOTS. 


By Mrs. G. A. Rawson. 


P and down along the tall rows of hops the 
pickers were busy at work. Among the boys, 
and noticeably so, on account of the tatters that took 
the place of clothes, was little Benny. You would 
wonder why such a child should be so busy; not 
merely because of his size—for there were others as 
small as he, who were also working among the pickers; 
but these seemed to do it as much for play as for 
anything else, doubtless impelled to industry by the 
prospect of earning a few pence to spend on some cov- 
eted sweetmeat—but because of the earnest industry 
of the child, who worked as if he could not spare a 
moment, and who evidently had a motive strong 
enough to induce such constant activity. 

Every morning, shortly after five o’clock, the great 
wagon called at the Four Corners, to take up the pick- 
ers and convey them to the hop-fields; and Benny was 
always on hand at the appointed time, ready to begin 
labor with the earliest there, while he was one of the 
last to leave the scene of activity. 

During the long day of toilsome work he would 
show signs of weariness, often of weakness; yet his 
industry was unceasing. 

Twice a day tea or coffee was handed to the laborers, 
who, at such seasons, rested for a brief interval, and 
usually ate some of the luncheon they carried with 
them. But Benny sat apart from the happy. throngs, 
and ate his morsel in silence; perhaps because he was 
ashamed to show the poverty of his fare in contrast 
with the well-filled pails of the others. He had no need 
of atin pail, for generally his dinner was only a cold 
potato and a scrap of dry bread, and these were easily 
carried in his poeket—for there actually was a pocket 
somewhere among the rags that half covered him. 

Having eaten his meager lunch, he would throw 
himself on his back, with a sigh of relief at being thus 
able to rest the tired little limbs: and yet it always 
seemed as if he was reluctant to take even these sea- 
sons of needful repose; for as soon as one of the others 
gave an indication for moving he would jump up and 
resume his labor, as if endeavoring to make up for the 
time he evidently considered he had lost. 

His companions relieved the monotony of their 
labor by snatches of song or occasional jest, and the 
younger pickers by a frolic on the grass; but Beuny 
had no share in any of these amusements. He was as 
silent as be was busy. 

For the first few days the boys made him the subject 
of many an unkind jest; and even the men would 
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sometimes join in teasing him. He was hustled out of 
the way; commanded to “take his rags out of the 
road,” and numberless other stinging taunts; but 
nothing moved him to reply: the poor little face 
would only take on a shyer or more saddened expres- 
sion. 

One morning his companions were unusually pro- 
voking, and had made him the butt of all their cruel 
sport. Moving off as far as he could from the others, 
he worked on with the same industry as before, yet 
every now and then wiping a tear away. 

One great fellow, whose remark bad urged the 
others on, happening to glance in that direction, saw 
the effect of his unthinking cruelty, and a feeling of 
repentance came over him, which was increased as he 
remarked, for the first time, how thin and pale the 
little worker was. 

The intermission came, and coffee was passed to each 
picker, while, as usual, the pails were quickly uncov- 
ered, and all ate their dinners. Contriving to pass by 
Benny, who had seated himself as far as he could 
from the others, and who looked up timidly when his 
tormentor approached, the man noticed the meager 
fare, and hastened back to the others. 

“Tsay, boys, we’ve been kind o’ hard on that little 
chap; he’s half starved anyhow; and I never did a 
meaner piece of business in my life than when I pes- 
tered him,” said he, with a look of contrition that 
went a long way in winning the rest of them to his 
present mode of thinking. ‘ Guess I’ve got a piece of 
pie left. Wonder if he’d take it after a fellow abused 
him so?’ he added, as he again went towards Benny, 
who evidently feared his approach. 

**See here, little chap,” said he, in such a new tone 
of voice that Benny opened big eyes of astonishment; 
*“T’ve been a great brute in talking as I did. Feel 
mean enough to give myself a kicking, if I could; but 
seeing as I can’t, and ’tain’t likely you’d like to do it 
for me, will ye look over the matter now, and let’s be 
friends?” 

This was so unexpected to the child, whose sore 
heart had already nearly overflowed, that be could 
pot control himself to reply, but flung himself on the 
grass and sobbed, to the consternation of the rough 
penitent. . 

“Why, you poor little ragamuffin!” said he. “ Hold 
OB now; don’t take on so. Why, you make me feel so 
cheap that any one could buy me out fora dime, and 
not make much of a bargain either. Say now, can’t 
you forgive and forget?” 

Benny lifted a face that looked like sunshine amid 
rain; or it would have looked so if it had been a clean 
face; but the hop-picking hands, that were used to wipe 
away the big tears, had streaked it; so that even the 
peniteut fellow had to laugh, though he made haste to 
explain the reason. 

This was the beginning of better times for the boy, 
who went back to his work with a new expression in 
his eyes; the sad, drooping look having vanished en- 
tirely. He was even seen to smile at some jest; and 
when the afternoon rest came, he actually took a seat 
beside his new friend, and began to eat his remaining 
potato with a relish that brought something like a 
lump to the throat of the other; who by a flip of his 
finger and thumb sent the cold vegetable flying through 
the air; and then slipped a huge slice of bread and 
cheese in its place. ‘* There!’’-said he, “ we'll let the 
blackbirds have that, if they want it. A change of 
fare won't hurt you.” 

Benny now had friends in abundance; each one de- 
sirous of atoning for past unkindness. Lunch-time, 
after this, was a season of such enjoyment that he 
hailed its arrival with as much gratification as any of 
the number; and so much liberality was shown him 
that he needed his potato and- bit of bread only for 
the sake of appearance. Indeed, if hop-picking had 
lasted much longer, and his friends continued as gen- 
erous, he would have filled out his rags in quite a 
ercditable manner. 

All this happiness did not make him lazy, or cause 
him to relax his energies in the smallest degree. In- 
deed, it seemed as if his cheerfulness was so inspiriting 
that it made his own fingers nimbler, and also impelled 
the others to fresh activity. 

Jack, his warm ally now, often wondered why he 
worked so unceasingly; but his questions concerning 
the subject only called forth a knowing look and a 
bright smile. 

Benny had carried his precious secret so long that 
he did not feel like imparting it now; but at last Jack’s 
importunity prevailed, and, in reply to some ques- 
tions and conjectures that shot wide of the mark, 
Benny said, “ It’s Boots.” 

“ Boots!” repeated Jack, nowise enlightened, “ what 
does the youngster mean?” 

The secret once out, Benny’s tongue was loosened, 
and he poured forth the whole story. How, the pre- 
vious winter, his feet had ached with the cold, and all 
he had to cover them were such odd, or cast-off shoes 
as he could manage to obtain; and how he had watch- 
ed other boys playing in the snow, or on the ice, and 
he unable to join in the fun. So when he heard some 
lads talk of earning money by picking hops, he 
thought perhaps he too might, through this means, 
earn enough to buy the long-desired boots—top boots, 
too—and he had worked so hard, he did think he’d 
have them after all. And here he gave a sigh, partly 
at the remembrance of how hard he had worked, and 
partly of satisfaction over the coming realization of 
his hopes. 





Jack listened with interest, and also with sympathy, 
and resolved in his own mind to give Benny “ ashove.” 
While he was wondering how he could do so, and 
pitying the child, as he watched the odd little figure 
pick-picking away, the big wagon came along, filled 
with bags of hops to be conveyed to a buyer, a good 
thought came to Jack, and he acted upon it. 

“Here, Benny,” said he, “jump on this wagon; 
needn’t hurry back, either; I’ll take your place while 
you’re off.”’ 

At first Benny hesitated about leaving his work, as 
if he feared Jack’s pickings would not amount to as 
much as his own; but when he saw how vigorously the 
big fellow applied himself to his task, and how quickly 
he stripped the hops from the vines, he gave a joyful 
shout, and climbed up to the wagon seat, where he 
perched himself as proudly as if he was monarch of 
all he surveyed. It was such a nice change for him, 
and he came back looking so pleased, that Jack had a 
taste of the joy that follows a kindness done. 


Of course Benny’s secret soon ceased to merit that 


name; in fact Jack told it the first chance he could 
find, and every one seemed as much interested as Jack 
had been, while many of them likewise tried to give 
Benny a little assistance. 

They would call on * Boots” to draw fresh water, 
or make some other excuse to relieve him, while the 
willing hands of the sender took his place. ‘ Boots” 
was the name he went by among them; and he liked 
it, as it was a reminder of what he hoped to possess by 
and by. 

Hop-picking season came to an end. Benny was 
half sorry for this, even though it brought pay day, 
for he had never known such a happy time as the past 
two weeks had been. The men were gathered around 
the door of the barn, while their employer was reckon- 
ing up accounts, and paying them one by one. After 
receiving his money, cach man and boy loitered till 
Benny’s turn came. 

“Pass Boots along,” said Jack, as he urged the shy 
but expectant child through the group. 

** Come, little man, you are one of my best pickers,” 
said the master, as he reckoned up Benny's earnings. 
“ Fifteen boxes, at forty-five cents a box, that amounts 
to six dollars and seventy-five cents, and here it is.”’ 

Six dollars! Nearly seven! The labor was forgotten 
in the joy of its rich reward. No dread of Jack Frost 
now, and in anticipation he was already clothed from 
head to foot. 

“Now,” said one man, “I move that we see this 
thing through. Wher do you get your boots, boy?” 

“Right off,” answered Benny. ‘“ Mother said I 
might have ’em as soon as I earned ’em.” 

“ That’s fair,” said the other. ‘“ Boys, what d'ye say 
to going along and giving him the benefit of our ad- 
vice?” 

The others gave a willing assent, and the great 
wagon was packed full, Benny occupying the seat of 
honor by the driver. 

“The boys are glad their work is over,” said one or 
two lookers-on, as the wagon passed through the 
streets. They thought so because of the merry talk 
they heard, but I know it was because the boys’ hearts 
were so full that they overflowed at their mouths. 

The wagon stopped at the four corners, and the 


‘group formed a sort of procession, with Benny and 


Jack at the head; and thus they marched up the 
street and into the shoe store. The shoemaker looked 
up in surprise as they filed in, all laughing rather 
boisterously. Perhaps he thought he was going to sell 
out a large portion of his stock on very short notice; 
but Jack soon brought him to business, and he was not 
long in comprehending matters. — 

The boots were selected, the first new pair Benny 
had ever owned; and a real good pair too, stout ones 
of genuine calfskin, with ‘“‘no flummididdles about 
them,”’ as one man said. 

* Now, Benny, pull ’em on,” said Jack. 

Benny began by first drawing out an apology for a 
stocking, which he had brought in his pocket, in antici- 
pation of this blissful hour. The stocking was made up 
as much of holes as of cotton; indeed there was only 
cotton enough to hold the holes together, but notwith- 
standing this it was a stocking, and as such it added 
dignity > the event in Benny’s eyes; besides, you 
know, he was not accustomed to nice sound stockings, 
so he would not be likely to think his ragged ones 
were noticeable for that reason. 

But Jack viewed the matter differently. In his 
opinion a pair of new boots merited a pair of sound 
stockings. 

‘Hold on there!” he exclaimed, as Benny, with an 
O-be-joyful face, was proceeding to draw the boots 
over the tatters. ‘Hold on, Ben, I’ll be back soon;”’ 
and off he ran. Benny looked surprised, but obeyed; 
while one or two of the men went to the door in time 
to see Jack enter a store near by, from which he soon 
returned with a small parcel in his hand. 

“Take off those rags,’’ was his command, as he ap- 
proached Benny, who had remained seated on the 
counter in quiet content, examining his new boots. 
“There!” said he, opening the package and displaying 
a pair of the brightest colored stockings. ‘ There! 
what do you think of that?” 

Think! Amazement and admiration did not leave 
any room for thinking. Benny had never seen such 
brilliant stockings before. He had no idea that stock- 
ings could be so beautiful, and his admiration in- 


creased tenfold when, complying with Jack’s order to 
‘Pull ‘em on,” he held them out for more inspection, 





His companions were forgotten, the treasured pur- 
chase forgotten also, while he sat speechless, looking 
at those gayly-striped stockings. At last Jack’s voice 
aroused him from his reverie, 

“ Hurry up, Ben, draw on the leather now,” said he. 

“Must I put ’em on over these?" inquired Benny, 
dubiously. 

“Certain, sure,”’ replied Jack; “they were made to 
be covered up.” 

So Benny drew on his boots, and marched up and 
down the store for the inspection of his companions. 
Then he started to go home; but as he left the store 
and began to walk up the street, with the strut boys 
affect as soon as they get on a new pair of boots, Jack, 
who wanted some expletive to ease his feelings, called 
out: 


“Three cheers for little Boots!’’ which were given ° 


with a will, Benny himself joining in. And if I had 
been there I would have called for three more for 
Jack. 

Wouldn’t you? 





A CHILDS EXPERIENCE. 


In answer to “ A Bird's Experience,” in Christian Unton of 
June 11. 


T first, I lived in a little “ home,” 
With father, and mother, and “ Neil.” 
The worid was broad, and green, and flat, 
But “ who made it” they could not teil. 


Then they sent me to live in a little “ school,” 
With a teacher instead of my mother; 

And there I was told the world was round, 
But “ who made it,”” was still the bother. 


Then I went to live in a little “ college,” 
With Science and Art all through it; 

And they puzzled their brains, and mine as well, 
To prove that “ Nature” couid do it. 


At last I lived in a little “ church,” 
Where the trusting and lowly trod : 

Where “ by faith ” I learned that “all the worlds 
Were framed by the word of God.” 





Buy sles, 


MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 
129 letters. 

20, 4, 9, 55, 13, 32, 8, 41, 16, 15, 23, 33, 32, 86, a lady’s name, and ita 
signification. 

46, 30, 29, 31, 86, 8T, 2, 68, 3, 63, 38, 59, 59, one of the seven won- 
ders of the world. 

41, 12, 8, 78, 14, 34, 25, 76, 91, 52 
poem by Mrs. Browning. 

78, 28, 43, 113, 5, 48, 58, 90, 116, 99, a style of architecture. 

125, 34, 43, 51, 4, 66, 44, 108, an ancient poet who wrote warlike 
songs. 

119, 7, 60, 20, 64, 26, 19, 51, 73, 54, 81, 74, 50, 95, 10, 42, 57, 63, 11, 56, 
128, 70, 21, 77, 72, 40, 27, 49, 61, 22, 69, 101, 45, 84, 25, 12%, 112, 115, 
41, 98, 85, 122, 83, 47, 88, is an old French maxim. 

78, 126, 118, 12A, 6, 100, 107, 84, 93, a queen who had many pecu- 
liarities. 

117, 120, 104, 75, 109, 44, 37, a celebrated conqueror, who was 
killed by a brick thrown by a Spartan woman. 

105, 57, 106, is a tree. 

82, 54, 80, 96, 91, 121, 9, 67, 110, 17, 39, 103, 14, 31, 36, 66, 111, 78, 118, 
95, 62, 91, 53, 28, 84, was prepared by Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes for the Massachusetts Medical Society. 

35, 20, 63, 23, 114, 82, is the motto of one of the United States. 

76, 112, 65, @O4, 17, 1, 129, 44, 51, 78, 92, 29, 38, 39, is the name given 
by Sailors to a phantom ship. 

84, 69, 125, 93, 107, 54, 127, 102, 61, 39, 88, 74, 63, 61, 5, 25, 41, 49, 90, 
72, 94, 42, 16, 60, 66, is a familiar proverb. 

62, 80, 123, 117, 77, 89, a shrub of the Western States, and its 
fruit. 

My whole is a quotation from one of Mrs. Browning's poems. 

VeQqwk. 





Z, 79, 78, 92, 71, 86, 18, 36, 23, 24, @ 


A CROSSWORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in cat but not in dog; 

My second is in tree but not in log; 

My third is in song but not in lay; 

My fourth is in night but not in day: 

My fifth is in you but not in me; 

My sixth is in spider but not in bee ; 

My seventh is in orange but not in grape; 
My eighth is in cotton but not in tape; 


My whole is a well-known poet. MARCIA, 
A Drop-Lerrer PuzzLe. 

B-o0-s-h-u-d-o-n-o- t-e-6-0-r-n-s-0-4-0- 

F-r-i-d-m-i-t-d-l-g-t-1r-s-. M. D. H. 


A SENTENCE SQUARE Worp. 
1. The child was afraid of the wolf. 
2. There was a very pleasant odor in the house. 
8. He had a few recollections of his forgotten lore. 
4. She did not fret much over the loss of her husband, 
FLORENCE, 





ANSWHRS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 1. 


Concealed Birds.—1. Robin. 2. Wren. 3. Owl. 4. Auk. 
Enigma.—* Make hay while the sun shines.” 


An Anagram.— 
“ There is consolation breathing, 
Wreathing him who lenvety strives. 
Conflict comes, but goes, bequeath 


Glor ee wr ns to our lives. 


Trust in toward heaven ; 
Eventide ae shalt ring ite light. 
To the epee given 
Fitting sunsets, calm or bright.” 
Square Words.—1. 

Ga T A 
nee eae: 
HES AU 8 HO R 

B 4 AR 
ALES 
nAS PB 


* 


Lise 


i be 


abs 4 


et 2 


— 


ee oe 
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PLYMOU TH CHURCH.—(Continuced from page 175.) 
during thistime Mr. Tilton has not only been guilty of all 
the magnanimity with which he charges himself, but of all 
this superfluous magnanimity in the columns of the Independ- 
ent. It is not to be wondered at if the Committee and others, 
in view of this psychological experience of his, begin to 
doubt whether his wifo did, on the 3d of July, 1870, confess 


anything. - 


1 wis) to make a few remarks ou certain saliept points. 
Why cia not Mr. Beecher make his statement the first 
day or the second day after Mr. Tilton’s statement appeared ? 
Well, that is .ather unreasonable; in the first place, be- 
cause I know, by Very sad experience, that it takes about 
% hours to do the wn ing on that statement, to copy it, as I 
have been out of bed for Several nights in the mere business 
of copying; and I do not ybink Mr. Beecher would have 


made great headway in composn.7 804 copying in 24 hours 
what could not bave been mechan. “@Uy done within that 
time. But take this objection in the s,.'Tit of it, and I will 
give a very simple explanation—which has v°°2 siven, to be 
sure, but never so clearly and pointedly as 1 desire to put 
it. I cannot do better than to quote a sentenc.” OT two 
from memory, from an article last week in Tie New York 
Nation, an article which exonerates Mr. Beecher and enci- 
cises him. In that article it is said that if Mr. Beecher’s state- 
ment had becn made immediately it would have been con- 
clusive ; that a fatal error had been committed by the delay 
in his statement; secondly, that the great thing Mr. Beecher 


had to do from the beginning was simply to explain his let- 
ters; and thirdly, that if these letters had stood in the form 
in which Tilton bad originally put their mutilated fragments, 
The Nation thinks they could not have been explained. Now, 
it only remains for me to add wfourth to that, which explains 


all the other three, and L_will thercfore say, fourthly, that Mr. 
Beecher did not get these letters in any other form than that 
in which Tilton bad put them, until about three or four days 
before he made his statement; in other words, it being en- 
tirely impossible to explain these letters until he had got 
them, and he having no originals or copies of them, he was sim- 
ply obliged by the Committee itself, in the interests of ordi- 
nary and average justice, to wait untii the evidence could be 
put into bis hands which he was expected to explain. 

The picture which I have sketched to you of Theodore Til- 
ton attempting to convince his wife that adultery is a sin is 
only a part of the picture which his case has forced him to 
draw concerning her mental experience on that subject. We 
learn from him, according to his own story, that after having 
on July 3d, 1870, confessed the sin of adultery, which she 
thought was not wrong, she then proceeded during the whole 
of that summer to remain in that delusion. She went 
through the scene of confession with him, which he alleges 
to have been a confession of adultery, in December—and still 
did not think it was wrong; she suffered greatly to view the 
pangs of her guilty partner under the fear of accusation, and 
she gave him a writing tosave him from punishment—for 
something that she did not think was wrong; and she subse- 
quently expressed the greatest horror because her husband 
had been falsely accused by a conspiracy, of the same thing— 
which she did not think was wrong; and finally in June, 1871, 
some three years after the beginning of the commission of 
her original offence, and, according to his story, twelve 
months after her verbal confession and six months after her 
written confession, she was suddenly brought to the convic- 
tion that adultery was wrong by observing the close similari- 
ty between hgr case and the case of a woman in a novel, who 
never committed adultery, and never dreamed of adultery, 
the only adulterer in the novel being the husband of the wo- 
man, and not the woman herself. 

Is it upon such a mass of contradictions, lies, exaggera- 
tions, garbled letters, insinuations, and innuendoes, that we 
are, in our work as a Christian church, to tear down our pastor 
from the Christian pulpit, or to doubt him fomi@ne moment? 
I say to you, that to my mind his statement of that story 
has met all the evidence that has b2en brought up on the 
other side in this controversy. This gives the only direct 
clew through the mass of apparent contradictions and inex- 
tricable intricacies. It is satisfactory to me and I believe to 
all good men. But you say I am a friend, I am enthusiastic. 
Then let me read you the following letter to Mr. Beecher from 
a genticman whose name you will learn at the end: 


LAKE PLActn, New York. 
My DEAR MR. BEECHER: I have been on the point of writ- 
ing to you for the last few weeks, from time to time, to ex: 
a my unabated confidence and my increasing yn aee A 
or you in your great trial; but I have refrained, knowing 
that you were too mnuch occupied to listen to anything ex- 
cept necessary advice, But I have just read your statement, 

and am more than satisfied with it. It would be a slight thi 
to say that I believe it to be true. I do not read for myself. 
but for the world at large. I believe it will be accepted 
as true by all except sons of Belial, and those who have 
been committed against you in decided partisanship. More 
than this: I think that it will secure you the warm sympathy 
of multitudes whom you have’ not reached, or only slightly, 
before this, and that you will be held in higher honor than 
ever for integrity of purpose and generosity of self-sacr:fice, 
and that your example, while it will teach discretion from 
your weakness, will enforce in a manifestly more impressive 
way the dignity and strength of a willingness to suffer in 
silence that others might be s . I eve the Lord will 
make your latter days rt in the beginning (as is said 
of Job); andif you are willing to stop doing twice as much 
as any mortal should attempt, your pwpit and pastoral influ- 
ence will be more bl than ever. Most affectionately 
your friend, 


The gentleman who wrote this letter is the President of 
Yale College, and his name is Noah Porter. [Great ap- 
plause.] One word more and I shall sit down. I hear a 
voice which asks me, How about the pistol? It is one of the 
things that I got up to talk about. With regard to the pistol, 
I have to say just this: It is not pretended by Mr. Beecher, 
nor, so far as I have seen, asserted by Mr. Moulton, that any 
threat was offered to Mr. Beecher at the interview when a 
certain paper was given up by him. It is not pretended by 
Mr. Beecher that the pistol was shown as a threat, or that 
under its influence he did anything. His story decidedly cor- 
robates that view of the case, and the other view has not yet 
been presented. The significance of the pistol is just this— 
that it reveals the character of the man who goes to call ona 
minister with a pistol. 


- « . . . . . . 


I speak with warmth, my friends; who shall chide me? I 
know that man. [Mr. Beecher.) I love him. I have lived 








beside him almost all my life. He baptized me, he married 
me, he has buried my children, he has guided me in intellect- 
ual and religious life, and who shall chide me if I speak with 
warmth? It may well be that it was the hour for the head an 
hour ago, but now is already the hour for the heart. [Cheers.] 
Do I speak for myself alone? Answer me, young men, who 
have been led by Henry Ward Beecher—{Cries of No! No! 
and long-continued applause.]—young men who have been 
led by Henry Ward Beecher away from the perils of socicty 
and of sin, guided in the paths of intellectual progress, 


-led through all the mazes of religious inquiry, stimu- 


lated to noble patriotism, brought through all the crises 
of life safely into a broad and secure road of success, pros- 
perity, and virtue! Answer me, old men, in whose troubles 
he has comforted you, in whose business disasters he has 
preached success of the higher sort! Answer me, mothers, 
to whom, through his lips, has come the comfort of the Holy 
Spirit when your children died! Answer me,.this City of 
Brooklyn, which cherishes his fame; this nation, which is 
proud of him yet; this wide world, in whose firmament he 
having led many to righteousness shall shine like a star for- 
ever and forever! Answer me—yea answer me, ye angels of 
heaven, with whom he yet shall stand! DoInot speak forall 
good men, for all holy beings, for everything that bas an im- 
pulse of good, or Of right, or of truth, when I say, God bless 
him, God keep him! [nthusiastic cheering.] Well, the 
storm is almost over, the worst of it bas passed; the clouds 
rumble a little around the horizon yet, but for us the sky has 
been seen, and upon our faces upturned, and upon the face 
that we love, there falls the clear shining of the sun. God 
bless him! Isay again. I know that in these deep waters he 
has been sustained by the everlasting arms—I know that he 
could stand alone on the Judgment Day, God being with him ; 
but I know that it must be a comfort to him and to his brave 
wife, [tremendous applause, interrupting the speaker for a 
considerable period,]—whose gray head has been bowed 
with his to the pitiless peltings of slanders—to know that, 
in the darkest hour, this church was true; never doubted, 
never feared, never gave up its faith in God, its faith in 
the power of innocence and in the victory of truth. Now 
we have no cause to fear; now it is easy to be brave; but, 
come what may, we will stand by the man who has sc 
nobly stood for us. We know bim as we have known bim 
before; we love him better than we loved him before; we 
will trust him to the end; and what God hath joined together 
let no man, and no pair of men, and no combination of men, 
and no conspiracy of men attempt to putasunder. “The 
foundation of God standeth sure, having this seal: The 
Lord knoweth them that are His.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Raymond’s speech, which 
was continually interrupted by the enthusiastic assent 
of the audience, Mr. Halliday put the question on the 
resolutions reported by the Committee. A standing 
vote was taken, and on the affirmative being called 
for the whole congregation rose to their feet. 

A vote of cordial thanks to the Investigating Com- 
mittee, and to the counsel, Messrs. B. F. Tracy and J. 
L. Hill, was then passed. The audience sang the Dox- 
ology, and the meeting dispersed. 


_Ghe Chueh, 














HOME. 


The Annual Meeting of the American Mission- 
ary Association will be held at Clinton, Iowa, October 
28th, 1874. Rev. Dr. Magoun, President of Iowa Col- 
lege, will] preach the sermon. 





Who may vote for pastors? In answer to this 
query the Presbyterian says that so far as that church 
is concerned the matter is not finally settled. It has 
been carried from the congregations and the lower 
courts to the General Assembly; aud the decisions 
of the General Assembly, while not altogether har- 
monious, have held that the electoral body in the 
choice of pastors consists of two classes: first, the 
members of the church proper, the communicants; 
and second, those who contribute, by payment for 
pews or sittings, to the support of the cburch. There 
are those who contend that this right should belong 
solely to church members; there are charters of par- 
ticular churches which limit the electoral body to 
those who contribute to the support of the church, 
but generally both classes are permitted to join in 
these elections. 


In the fifth of a series of articles on the coming 
Unitarian Convention at Saratoga, the Liberal Chris- 
tian fears that the Conference will give too exclusive 
attention to merely philanthropic topics: whereas, in 
its view, if the Conference has any object more im- 
portant than another, it is to learn what the state of 
piety is in its churches, what methods are used to pro- 
mote it, what obstructs its growth, and what can re- 
vive it. “Something,”’ it says, “needs to be done in our 
churches to warm their devotional life. The men in 
our body, among the most intelligent and hitherto 
most moral and philanthropic of the race, will not 
continue so if their sense of the importance of public 
worship and of the life of prayer is not strengthened 
against tendencies which have seriously threatened 
and practically debilitated it within the last decade. 
. « » Let the National Conference not forget that 
its first duty is to see that the churches composing 
it are alive in the spirit; to inquire what deadens 
piety, and to devise ways and means of promoting 
spiritual earnestness among its members, and the 
churches they represent.” 


Bishop Potter declines to preside over the Epis- 
copal Church Congress, which is announced to meet in 





New York, October 5th. The organizers of this Con- 
gress purpose to bave it take after the English body, 
which represents all shades of thought in the Church 
of England; but the New York Bishop sees no special 
necessity for such a gathering on this side, and adds 
that what the Church needs pretminently at this time 
is not talk, but work. As the Congress proposes to do 
considerable talking, this objection has its point. 
However, discussion is the order of the day, and it is 
more than probable that there will be a great deal of 
it in the regular General Church Convention, which 
meets in this city at the same time with the Congress. 
Among the subjects which the latter will discuss are: 
Legislation as to Doctrine and Ritual, Clerical Educa- 
tion, Private Confession, Relation of the Episcopal 
Chureb to other Christian Bodies, &. Some curiosity 
is expressea in regard to the make-up" of the Con- 
gress, aud whether it w.. be an influential body. The 


Bishops at least are disposed to give ay 2 Wide berth. 


The American Board now makes aspecial appeal 
to the churches as it has not before for several years. 
District Secretary Warren says that there are many 
causes which make it necessary that an effort should 
be made for the Board at once. “The rapid growth 
of the work, the hard times, last year’s debt, and the 
large deficiency in the new work put upon the Board, 
are among the causes for the large indebtedness under 
which the Board is now struggling. In less than two 
weeks the financial account will close. On the first 
day of August the debt was $70,000, and $120,000 were 
needed to square the year. We state the facts. We 
trust the churches will meet the case promptly. A 
general Thank-offering on the last Sabbath of the 
month, or the first Sabbath in September, will be suit- 
able and timely. It may be regarded as the regular 
monthly concert offering, largely increased to meet the 
emergency, and take also the form of a special thank- 
offering for the great prosperity of the work abroad 
this year.” 

Respecting the progress of the revision of the 
Bible, Rev. Dr. Schaff states in the columns of the In- 
dependent that the Old Testament Committee at 
Princeton and the New Testament Committee at New 
Haven will resume their monthly sessions at the Bible 
House, New York, in the last week of September. 
“So far,’’ writes Dr. S., “the books of Genesis and 
Exodus and the gospels of Matthew and Mark have 
been finished and forwarded to the British committee. 
Leviticus and Luke are far advanced, and the whole 
of the Pentateuch and the Gospels will probably be 
completed before the close of this year. The British 
Committee, having two years the start of the Ameri- 
can, have gone, in addition to those books, through 
the first revision of Acts and the Catholic Epistles and 
the Book of Psalms. At least five or seven years will 
pass before the whole Bible is finished. Nothing has 
as yet been given to the public: but it is quite possible 
that before long the revision of the Pentateuch and of 
the Gospels may be issued, as specimens of the whole 
work. The two committees proceed very harmoni- 
ously. The British Committee sends confidential copies 
of their first revision to the American Committee. 
The American Committee revises the British revision 
and of necessity goes through the whole critical proc- 
ess. Then the British Commiftee carefully considers 
the American criticisms, which are printed at the Ox- 
ford University press and then sent round to the mem- 
bers of the two companies for their private use before 
they are taken up in the meetings at the Deanery of 
Westminster. Intelligence has just been received that 
these criticisms and emendations are found to be “of 
much value,” and “meet with general favor” in the 
British Committee. As far as Genesis and the Gospel 
of Matthew are concerned, I learn that ‘‘ nearly all the 
American suggestions have been adopted.”’ The same 
will probably be the case with the alterations in Rx- 
odus and Mark, which have since been sent to England. 
This fact augurs well for the final success of this inter- 
pnutional and interdenominational work. There is 
every reasonable prospect that in less than ten years 
we shall have such a revision of the English Scriptures 
as will fairly represent the present state of biblical 
learning, and may be regarded as the joint work of all 
the leading Protestant denominations of the Anglo- 
Saxon race.” 





PERSONAL NoTkEs.—The missionary family of 
Scudders sends another representative to India, in the - 
person of Henry Martyn Scudder, M.D, the son of the 
Brooklyn pastor and grandson of Rev. John Scudder, 
M. D., who went to Ceylon in 1819. Dr. Scudder, Jr., 
goes out under the Reformed Church to take charge 
of the hospital and dispensary at Arcot, which his 
father established before his health obliged him to re- 
turn to this country. Before leaving, the young mis- 
sionary was presented with two hundred and fifty 
doilars by the ‘Scudder Union ” of the Brooklyn Cen- 
tral Congregational Church, for the purchase of sur- 
gical apparatus.—Miss Smiley has been preaching in 
the Saratoga Baptist Church, and has convinced a cor- 
respondent that ‘‘she is what she says, that her inner 
life is a realization of her words, and her words the 
exponent of her real inner life.” She made a deep 
impression there, as she does everywhere.——Of the 
thirty-seven thousand dollars bequeathed to benevo- 
lent societies by the late Wm. Johnson, of New Haven, 
the American Board receives nine thousand ; the Home 
Missionary Society, eleven thousand; the Bible Society, 
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ten thousand; the Congregational Union, tJ thou- 
sand; the Ameri Aissi¢ Association, four 
thousand.— A missionary p is wanted in Lang 
Chow, China, to succeed Dri’ Tiiss. Rev. Dr. Ellin- 
wood, of one of the Presbyterian Boards, will give ap- 
plicants the necessary information.—Rev. John Cot- 
ton Smith, of New York, declines the Presidency of 
Gambier College (Episcopal), Ohio. He has been meu- 
tioned as a candidate for the Illinois Bishopric.——The 
Christian Era counts it a glorious thing, as well it may, 
to have in the Baptist family such men as constitute 
the firm of Trevor & Colgate, in New York city. We 
lately recorded the munificent gift of Mr. Colgate at 
Hamilton, and now Mr. Trevor adds new luster to his 
already brilliant record by paying the debt on Roches- 
ter Theological Seminary, some $16,000, and in ad- 
dition, a large contribution for building a gymnasium. 















FOREIGY. 


Preaching in Non-conformist pulpits is some- 
thing of a hazardous matter for a clergyman of the 
church of England; but Rev. J. B. Heard has done so 
regardless of consequences, though the consequence 
has been tbat he has resigned his license and joined 
the Congregationalists. He told his bishop that he 
preached for Non-conformists ** to show fraternal rec- 
ognition to all faithful ministers of Christ’s Gospel, 
whatever their denomination ;” but his bishop replied 
that he came ‘‘ perilously near doing evil that good 
may come.” Mr. Heard writes along letter showing 
why he cannot stay in the State church. 





And here is another ease of the kind considera- 
tion the motherly establishment of the Church of En- 
gland is obliged to entertain toward “those that are 
without ’’—the Dissenters. Rey Il. Keet, a Wesleyan 
minister, having buried a daughter in the churchyard 
at Owston Ferry, the vicar of the place refused him 
permission to have his name appear on the grave-stone 
as Rev. or as Wesleyan Minister; whereupon Mr. Keet 
wrote to the Archbishop whether the vicar had such 
power. His Grace replied that be himself could not 
interfere legally, but he thought the vicar’s objection 
‘was one that ought not to beurged. The matter being 
referred to the Bishop of the Diocese, this authority 
differed with the Archbishop and supported the vicar 
so far as to hold that no Dissenting minister has a 
right to the title of “ Reverend,” and that in the pres- 
ent case the complainant can be recognized only as 
““Mr. Henry Keet, Wesleyan preacher.”’ This singular 
opinion is sharply reviewed both by the Loudon Times 
and the Spectator, as showing the limited amount of 
discretion and judgment it is possible, in certain cases, 
for a Bishop to display. 





Pére Hyacinthe’s resignation of his post at 
Geneva has been received with surprise beyond his 
immediate circle of friends. It appears that his posi- 
tion had become an anomalous one, and hence his 
withdrawal from it. He had been invited to Geneva 
in the name of the Liberal Catholics, elected Cuér, and 
was earnestly advocating the reform of the church of 
Rome, always insisting that he still belonged to that 
church and did not wish to overthrow it. But, accord- 
ing to the Pall Mall Gazette correspoadent, he soon 
discovered that a considerable section of the Liberal 
Catholics were “neither Liberal in sentiment nor 
Catholic in religion,” and that their chief object in 
supporting him was to use him.as an instrument for 
the destruction of the church of which he professed to 
bea member. In addition he found himself hampered 
by political influences. It isstated that there are seri- 
ous dissensions among the Swiss Old Catholics, which 
retard the reform which they set out to accomplish. 
As for the Pére, he will be heard from again without 
doubt. * at 





The cases of Mussulman intolerance which have 
excited indignation in European eircles in Turkey are 
these: Three converts to Christianity from the Nusa- 
reyeh tribe of North Syria, while peacefully pursuing 
their avocations as teachers in a Christian mission- 
school in Syria, were seized without any allegation 
that they had committed a violation of the law, and 
carried to Damascns, where they were imprisoned and 
beaten as renegades from Mohammedanism. Resisting 
repeated exhortations to adjure Christianity, they 
were enrolled in the Turkish army, where they have 
been refused the exercise of Christian worship. Two of 
these have since escaped or been foully dealt with, and 
the third stands firm in his faith,” Another instance is 
that of a native of Marash named Mustapha, who, some 
twelve years since, renounced Mohammedanism, and 
was baptized as a professor of Christianity at Constanti- 
nople, where he resided for some time. On his return 
to dwell among the bigoted population of Marash, he 
and his son attended Protestant worship and were 
afterwards arrested and taken to Constantinople, and 
his young children placed in a strict Mohammedan 
family. The Evangelical Alliance has taken up these 
cases, and is urging the treaty powers to enforce the 
Hatt-y-Humayoun, granting religious liberty in the 
Turkish Empire. The Turks, however, now attempt 
to evade the treaty by making the cunning plea that 
“as it is absurd to suppose that a Moslem can ever be- 
come a Christian, the edict of religious liberty never 
could have been intended to refer to Mohammedans.” 








Che daleck 
¢ 
he Celeck. 
[From Tuesday, Aug. 25, to Monday, Aug. 31.] 
On the 9th instant the American Institute Fair 
wilt open in this city at the Rink, on Third Avenue 
and Sixty-third Street. The exhibition committee has 
adopted a new system of arrangement. and promises 
that the exhibition will be in perfect order on the 
opening day. If this promise is fulfilled, the public 
will appreciate the change, for it has learned by pain- 
ful experience not to expect much order during the 
first fortnight. We are assured, however, that there 
will be a marked improvement this year, and in spite 
of the dull season a fine exhibition is anticipated. 





Prairie fires are now possible on the Western 
plains, and we may therefore assume that the summer 
campaign of the Indians will end before very long. 
Some weeks remain, however, before the poor pastur- 
age will begin to tell upon the endurance of mustang 
ponies, and it is not improbable that the last act of the 
drama will be more tragic than those which have gone 
before. We have had this week news of considerable 
engagements, principally in the North-West and in 
Texas, with minor raids on the part of the Indians all 
along the intermediate border. Custer’s force will 
shortly be back from the Black Hiils, and his troopers 
will have but a brief rest before taking the field again 
against a more warlike enemy than they appear to 
have found thus far in their invasion of the Sioux 
country. 


Affairs of state on the Gold Coast have become 
somewhat confused since King Coffee of Ashantee lost 
his crown and umbrella. The power which enabled 
him to exact tribute from the neighboring tribes was 
so purely military that the English invasion left him 
without influence of any kind. This was anticipated, 
and the break-up of his monarchy was predicted from 
the first. It has come, however, sooner than was ex- 
pected. Two of the coast tribes have respectfully de- 
clined to swell the triumph of the deposed king on bis 
return to his capital, and intimate their willingness to 
fight rather than resume their old relations. King 
Coffee has appealed to his late conquerors for aid, but 
it is understood that the English will not interfere ex- 
cept to advise the coast tribes to act only on the de- 
fensive, and to allow the Ashantees the “ right of way” 
to the sea for all peaceful purposes. 


In New York and San Francisco, at least, there 
is some consternation among the quack doctors. In 
the last-named city it has as yet merely taken the form 
of posting. That is to say, the News Letter, a very 
smart but, we are bound to add, a somewhat irreverent 
sheet, is printing lists of physicians who cannot show 
diplomas. In this city the Sanitary Bureau, in a late 
report, quotes the law requiring all practitioners, ex- 
cepting such as have regular diplomas from chartered 
schools, to pass examinations and have their qualifica- 
tions properly certified and recorded, and orders the 
Register forthwith to take steps toward the enforce- 
ment of its requirements. This sets a good example 
for the other counties of the State, for the law lays 
the responsibility upon the county Societies. We trust 
that the suppression of quacks will reduce the death 
rate, as it certainly will swell the number of unem- 
ployed swindlers. 


There seems to be considerable danger that 
Chicago will cut loose from the insurance companies. 
Since the fire of last July the underwriters have sent 
in their ultimatum, to the effect that by the Ist of Oc- 
tober the fire limits must be extended to the muni- 
cipal boundaries, and that all illegally erected wooden 
buildings must be removed, as a condition of future 
insurance. They require, moreover, the opening of a 
wide boulevard between the legally erected wooden 
buildings and the business houses; the reorganization 
of the fire department on a non-political basis, and the 
increase of the water supply. Chicago has never been 
conspicuous for humility, and is not disposed to accept 
the conditions. Indeed there is a considerable party 
which says that the insurance companies may go, and 
good riddance to therh. These people even denounte 
the extension of the fire limits already accorded, and 
demand the repeal of the ordinance granting such 
extension. The demands of the insurance companies 
are stigmatized as a plot of the aristocrats to drive 
workingmen outside the city limits. Talk like this 
must fall most gratefully upon the ears of St. Louis, 
which are always ready to catch at any signs of weak- 
ness in the commercial status of Chicago. The with- 
drawal of insurance companies will be a serious blow 
to the city, and we hope that wiser councils will pre- 
vail. 





The ingratitude of a thankless child is proverbi- 
ally sharp, but a restored lunatic has turned up in the 
English Courts who is quite as ungrateful, and who 
may reasonably claim superior sharpness. This man 
while under treatment at an asylum near Exeter tried 
to commit suicide by throwing himself from a win- 
dow, but was foiled in his attempt and removed to a 
room on the ground floor. His door being carelessly 
left unlocked, he availed himself of the chance to re- 


turn to his 014 room, parsing unche*ked through two 





doors which ought to have been \ocked and through 


two corridors where atten@ants should have been on. 


guard. Reaching his old room, he forthwith jumped 
out at the window, and, striking on a graveled walk, 
was jarred into perfect and apparently permavent 
sanity, but at the same time was crippled for iffe. 
Now what does this curiously restored man do but 
bring action against the superintendent of the asylum 
to recover damages for negligence, in view of the fact 
that the doors were left open and the passages un- 
guarded! Most men would not hesitate long, if the 
choice were unavoidable, between mens sana and 
membrum sanum, although the question of regaining 
one at the cost of the other might, under some circum- 
stances leave room for hesitation. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the Justice before whom this case was brought 
had not to go into the nicer distinctions of the affair. 
It was comparatively easy to decide that the defendant 
had been guilty of no negligence. This extraordinary 
plaintiff was non-suited, a result which is somewhat to 
be regretted, for the possibilities of argument on both 
sides are nearly infinite. The question should be 
argued in a moot-court. 





Among the letters written from Iceland deserip- 
tive of the remarkable millennial celebration held 
there on August 2d, Mr. Bayard Taylor’s, as published 
in the New York Tribune, are conspicuous. Asa nar- 
rator of traveler's tales he has no superior, and his repu- 
tation for veracity is very comfortable in these days of 
exaggeration. He describes the Icelanders as a sturdy, 
self-reliant race, courteous in manner, and possessing 
literary and zsthetic culture to a surprising degree. 
The Danish conquest of the island resulted in gradual 
abandonment of native rights until some thirty years 
ago there was something of a political revolution 
which has continued until the present time, the people 
reasserting and regaining by degrees their old inde- 
pendence of spirit. The great event of the millennial 
was the presentation by the King of Denmark of a new 
constitution which is regarded by patriotic Icelanders 
as the first step toward ultimate independence. This 
instrument vests the law-making power in an Althing 
or legislative body, subject to royal approval, and the 
king appoints a Governor and a bench of Judges. The 
island sends no representative to Denmark and has no 
share in paying Danish bills, but she has to pay a few 
resident royal officers. The Evangelical Lutheran 
Church is recognized by the constitution as the “ es- 
tablishment,’’ but liberty of conscience is guaranteed. 
One aspect of the case Mr. Taylor presents which is ex- 
tremely depressing in a humanitarian point of view. 
This constitution he regards as the first step toward 
the political education of this people. These Iceland- 
ers then, after centuries of ignorance, are to receive 
thé heaven-born boon of modern politics. “A grand, 
true-hearted people, innocent children in their trust 
and their affection, almost more than men in their 
brave, unmurmuring endurance,” are to receive a 
‘** political education.” Mr. Taylor does not seem to be 
affected by the gloom which his announcement fore- 
shadows, and perhaps, considering the character of the 
country and its geograpical position and its scattered 
population, our fears are unjustifiable. Nevertheless 
we cannot unmoved see a land which knows not the 
predatory politician taking heedless steps for his intro- 
duction and perpetuation. 








Conventions and elections are the order of the 
day for the three months upon which we have now 
entered, Vermont leading off on the Ist September— 
too late for us to give the result this week—with her 
biennial election for Governor, State officers and Cou- 
gressmen. The other States and Territories hold elec- 
tions as follows, asterisks indicating that a Governor 
is to be chosen: 


Time. State. Officials to be chosen. . 
Sent. 2. Gongreumen. 
ries oe Jon, ° 
* Ma *state officers, Congressmcn. 







. State a, Congressmen. 
tate officers, Congressmen. 
. State = ma Congressmen. 
ure. 
..County officers. 
ngressmen. 
Treasurer, Congressmen. 
..*State officers, Congressmen. 
Congressmen. 
tate officers, Congressmen. 
Congressman. 
*State officers, Congressman. 
Congressmen. 
Congressmen. 
Congressman. 
... State officers, Congressmen. 
...*State officers, Congressmen. 
. Congressmen. 
Congressmen. 


; Sith. 3S ois 04 *State officers, Congressmen. 
ns neces odbes eon *State officers, Congressmen. 


$ 
“4 - 
goes arcecaesge wos eccsce secs cote cases eo erco eI ESE 


4 ees State officers, Congressmen. 
- SENET so vcvcscscs sees *State officers, Congressmen. 
“ ft Ore re *State o re, Congressmen. 
- BO eas *State officers, Congressmen. 
” JEU CHIE Sass wc ce nesces *State officers, Congressmen. 
ry -Pennsylvania........... State officers, Congressmen. 
- South Carolina......... *State officers, Congressmen. 
ne «TORMORSSS .... 0. cc ccceee *State officers, Congressmen. 
an Roane sss ensey nd Congressmen. 

AS eee Congressmen. 

*  3..Washington Territory.Congressman. 

«3. Wisconsin ......... 0600+ Congressmen. 


The nomimating convertions are still to be held in a 
majority of the States; but, judging from these which 
have already taken place, it is impossible to decide 
what form the undeniable party discords will eventu- 
ally take. That it will be reform, under whatever 
name, we can hope if we cannot expect. 
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Scientific any Sanitary. 


THE DEGENERACY OF SAVAGE TRIBES. 


R. JOSEPH EDKINS, in Nature, adduces 
evidence to show that savage tribes are, in some 
cases at least, the products of degenerate culture, rather 
than the examples of initial wildness. Thisis the view 
formerly represented by Dr. Whately, and to some 
extent by Humboldt, and now held by the Duke of 
Argyll and other writers. Mr. Tylor and many, per- 
haps most, of the modern archeologists and ethnologists 
hold the opposite view. Mr. Edkins mentions, among 
other facts in support of his opinion, the circumstance 
that in the Ilium now laid bare by Dr. Schliemann, the 
lower strata contain more copper and fewer stone im- 
plements than the upper—in other words, we have an 
“age of stone”’ after the “age of copper.” He argues 
also that the social conditions of certain forest tribes 
of Brazil, as found by Dr. Martins, indicated the ex- 
istence of an earlier civilization, probably Asiatic; and 
that the names of numbers among Malsyan and Poly- 
nesian tribes point to a similar degeneracy, the arith- 
metical faculty having dwindled im these insular 
peoples, in proportion to their distance from Asia, 
whence they originally brought far more complete and 
extensive numevical systems than they now possess. 

Evidence of this kind can be multiplied ; yet, on 
the whole, the argument for the theory of a progress 
of the human race from initial barbarism through suc- 
cessive stages of civilization is very strong. It seems 
to be oceasionally overlooked by writers on both sides, 
that the human race may have been originally savage, 
and yet no savages of the present day may belong to 
the original type, or even be nearer to it than civilized 
men, except in the sense of a relapse towards remote 
ancestral conditions. The fact that a race may so re- 
lapse is, in itself, possibly, an indication of its original 
state. 

An illustration may be drawn from geology. It has 
long been held by geologists that the earth was at one 
period a fluid mass of molten matter; and it was at 
one time supposed that the plutonic and volcanic 
rocks represented to us this originally melted mass, 
out of which, by various agencies, the stratified rocks 
had been formed. The general proposition remains 
unquestioned; but it is very widely recognized that 
the lavas and other igneous rocks may be, and prob- 
ably are, themselves the products of the re-melting of 
stratified rocks. In like manner, if itshould be proved 
that the savages of to-day are degenerate civilized 
men, it might still be true that the earliest condition 
of man was savage. 








EFFECT OF MUCILAGE ON GLASS. 


CCORDING to a communication in the Pop- 
L ular Science Monthly, a curious phenomenon 
was recently observed in a large plate glass window on 
Broadway. A notice had been written on a piece of 
common brown paper, and pasted on the inside of the 
window with ordinary mucilage. On removing this 
notice, in about forty-eight hours, it was observed that 
the mucilage did not come off clean. Water, alcohol, 
and various other solvents were used without effect, 
the glass remaining dim whereyer the mucilage had 
been applied. It was evident on inspection that the 
surface of the glass was corroded, as if it had been 
acted on by fluoric acid; and, singularly enough, this 
corrosion extended afterwards until it covered a large 
space, and bade fair to ruin the entire plate. 

Another correspondent of the same magazine, Mr. 
Thomas Gaffield of Boston, writes very suggestively 
on the same subject, pointing out that the phenomenon 
is not wholly new, though rare. and attributes it to 
mechanical and chemical peculiarities in the manu- 
facture of the glass. Glass may be so made as to leave 
it practically in layers, though these are invisible to 
the naked eye. Such a structure inclines it to “shell 
off,” or become disintegrated by the strong adhesive 
and contracting power of the gelatine and mucilage 
overcoming the cohesion of the atoms and layers of 
the glass. Plate glass which has been subjected to the 
three successive operations of grinding, smoothing and 
polishing, has an artificial surface, more readily at- 
tacked than a natural one. 

So much for the possible mechanical cause. Chemi- 
cal action may occur, especially in plate glass, 
through the fermentation of gelatine or mucilage un- 
der the influence of the sun or atmosphere. More- 
over, mucilage frequently contains acetic acid or 
alum, to prevent the formation of mould. Either of 
these may enter into chemical reactions with some 
constituents (soda, potash, iron, etc.) of the glass. The 
progressive corrosion of glass is usually due to an ex- 
cess of uncombined alkali, which usually effloresces, 
leaving holes or furrows. 


UNWHOLESOME MEAT. 
M* G. T. Angell, in the Sanitarian for Sep- 
iAVIL tember, urges forcibly the truth that cruelty to 
the animal injures the meat, assertiug that overfeed- 
ing, worrying, torturing, over-exciting, or fatiguing 
animals renders the flesh unwholesome and particular- 
ly liable to rapid putrefaction. He thinks that when 
public opinion shall demand the same inspection of 
animals, both before and after they are killed, now 
practiced in continental European cities, and by the 
Jews eyerywhere, and the Christian inspector shall 





stand at our cattle markets, side by side with the Jew- 
ash Rabbi, to condemn and cause to be destroyed the 
meat of every diseased animal, then animals will be 
brought to our markets without cruelty, and the 
Christian will eat as good meat as the Jew. 

Cattle cars have already been invented and tried 
with entire success, in which cattle can be carried 
thousands of miles with food, water, and rest, and ar- 
rive in good condition. When these cars come into 
general use, says Mr. Angell, railroads will make more 
money, because one-third to one-half more cars will be 
required to transport the same number of cattle; deal- 
ers will make more money, because (saying nothing of 
animals that die on the passage), an enormous waste of 
the best parts of the meat will be saved, and this sav- 
ing will not only pay the increased charges of trans- 
portation, but also leave an immense margin of gain; 
and consumers, getting wholesome meats at one-half 
to three-fourths the prices they now pay for diseased 
meats, will buy larger quantities, and so increase the 
trade. . 

All that is needed is a public opinion which shall re- 
quire these forms of slaughtering to be generally prac- 
ticed; and that faithful inspectors shall be stationed 
at the larger slaughter-houses to see that they are pro- 
perly carried out, and all animals properly fed and 
watered up to the time of killing; then the sixty mill- 
ions, or more, of dumb creatures that are now killed 
annually in this country for food, will die without 
pain to themselves, or danger to the consumer. 


A ScrENcCE MINISTER.—It is proposed in En- 
gland by certain persons who have the interests of 
science at heart, that a Cabinet Minister of Science 
shali be appointed to control the various Government 
establishments of a scientific nature. Col. Strange, the 
most conspicuous advocate of this measure, says, *‘ Let 
this be done and we should cease to witness the farce 
of consulting the Chancellor of the Exchequer about 
observing eclipses of the sun, the prime-minister about 
scientific arctic expeditions, and the Treasury about 
tidal reductions. We should perhaps, too, then per- 
ceive that overworked law-officers are not the best 
managers of a great, or what should be a great, techni- 
cal museum, and that fifty irresponsible gentlemen, 
however eminent individually, ought not to be in- 
trusted with the grandest collection of art and natural 
history in the world.” 
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EXPIRATIONS.—LoOK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FoRWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 








AGENTS’ COLLECTIONS. 


In every case of an annual subscription, the 
Agent will collect the entire amount due, on delivery 
of the regular printed Publishers’ Certificate guaran- 
teeing the delivery of the paper for one year. If the 
mounted premiums are to be paid for also, it must be 
only upon delivery of them. If frames have been or- 
dered, pay for them only upon delivery. This is a clear 
cash business, aud no subscriber need have any cause 
of complaint if he observes the simple rule of not pay- 
ing his money till he has something to show for it. 





'AUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


Subscribers should never pay any subscription 
money to any Christian Union agent upon any pre- 
text, unless the agent delivers at the same time the 
premium pictures, and our regular printed form of 
Subscription Certificate, bearing the fac-simile signa- 
ture of the publishers. Money paid without these 
guarantees is at the risk of the subscriber. 








. AGENTS! AGENTS! 


HE starting off of Mrs. Stowe’s charming new 

serial in our columns is starting up a host of new 
subscribers. Our agents are sending in lists from 
every side. The story and the new premium picture, 
the beautiful Easter Cross, are giving a splendid im- 
petus to the work. 

We want more agents to push the canvass. Many 
persons are looking and longing for something to 
do these dull times. To all such, we offer immedi- 
ate, simple, agreeable, easy, profitable work, requir- 
ing only honesty, energy, and intelligence. Send 
to us for our circulars and terms to canvassers for our 
paper, and you will see what the work is, and how 
well it pays; take an agency and you will thank us for 
the suggestion, while we shall also profit by your well- 
paid efforts. If you don’t need employment yourself, 
do good by helping some trustworthy and intelligent 
young man or woman to an immediately lucrative oc- 
cupation, which is of itself a benefit to the community. 
Send your application, or suggest to some one else to 
apply to J. B. Ford & Co., either at New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, San Francisco, or St. Louis. 





IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 


d hy circulation of the Christian Union, as is 
now an established fact, is more than twice as 
large as that of the largest of other weekly religious 
newspapers; four or five times as large as the average 
circulation of the fourteen largest in the country; and 
about twelve times as large as the average circulation 
of “ American religious papers” in geueral; while we 
do not pretend to charge proportionate rates for ad- 
vertising. And when we speak of “circulation,” we 
mean our actual edition for paying subscribers; for 
the Christian Union does not carry a long list of dead 
subscriptions in order to make up a large-looking edi- 
tion, but keeps only a Kive, paying, real circulation on 
its lists. 

The rigid care exercised to keep out of our columns 
everything of an objectionable character, and to favor 
everything which tends to elevate, or help, or enrich 
the daily life of the Family, makes this paper a favor- 
ite both with families and with advertisers. The 
strongest and the best houses of the country are our 
strongest and best friends. They have tested the value 
of the paper. We are constantly getting from them 
expressions of their appreciation of it. 








DON’T LOSE THE STORY! 


Renew immediately, and don’t run the risk of hav- 
ing your name taken off, and your paper stopped while 
your own tardiness has made the delay needed to get 
your name on again! Don’t wait to have your paper 
stopped, as it must be promptly on expiration of your 
time. RENEW NOW! 








BOUND VOLUMES OF THE PAPER. 


We have Vols. V., VI., and VII. of the Chris- 
tian Union neatly and substantially bound, and can 
furnish them post-paid at $3.00 cloth, or $5.00 half mo- 
rocco. Vol. VIII. also will be ready very shortly. 








THE NEW PREMIUMS. 


“OUR BOYS; or, THE DINNER, AND THE Nap.” 


HESE are two new and original pictures, 
painted expressly for the subscribers to the 
Christian Union, by Mrs. 8. ANDERSON, whose mother- 
heart and artist-hand have brightened so many Ameri- 
can homes with those charming Baby-Heads now 
called ‘ 
“Our Girls; or, Wide Awake, and Fast Asleep.’” 
Either pair of these elegant Picture Premiums 
will be presented to every annual subscriber to the 
Christian Union. (Subscription price #3.) Or the four 
pictures will be presented to every subscriber for Two 
Years. The additional price for mounting and free 
delivery to the subscriber will be 50 cents for each pair. 


“THE LORD IS RISEN:” 
A Beautiful Cross and Flower Piece. 


This has hitherto been presented to every annual 
subscriber to Plymouth Pulpit (Rev. H. W. Beecher’s 
Sermons in weekly pamphlet form). It is now given to 
subscribers to either Plymouth Pulpit or Christian 
Union (subscription price for either periodical, $3.) 
The additional price for mownting and free delivery of 
this premium picture to the subscriber is 50 cents. 
(Size 1114x116 inches. Selling price in art-stores $5.) 

RECAPITULATION OF PRICES. 

You can get these Pictures by subscribing as follows: 

1. ErrHer pair, mounted, will be DELIVERED with 
the Christian Union for one year at.................0- $3 50 
2. Bors pairs, mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 
Christian Union for two years at.............0.e ec eeee 
3. The new CRCSS AND FLOWER PIECE Chromo will be 
DELIVERED, mounted, with the Christian Union 
or with Plymouth Pulpit for one year at............. 
4. Errner Pair, mounted, and the Cross mounted, will 
be DELIVERED with the Christian Union and Ply- 
mouth Pulpit, both for one year, at........... 2.2055 
5. Boru Pairs, mounted, and the Cross mounted, will 
be DELIVERED with the Christian Union for two 
years, and Plymouth Pulpit for one year, at.......... 10 00 

OR, 

6. Either The Christian Union or Plymouth Pulpit can 
be had for one year, without premiums, at....... ‘ 


675 


3 50 


675 


3.00 








In CHANGING AN ADDRESS it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEw address. The change cannot be made un- 
less this is done, and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
the letter of instructions. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify the office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in advance of each issue. 


RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 


Norrce.—Subscribers for the CHristrAN UNION are re- 
quested to pay no money to an Agent on account of a subscrip- 
tion, until the Agent delivers our Picture-Premium and a certificate 
bearing the fac-simMe signature of the Publishers, guaranteeing one 
year’s service of the paper. 


EXPIRATIONS.—Look at the printed label on the paper ; the 
date thereon shows when the subscription expires. Forward: 
the money for renewal at least two weeks in advance. 








